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create a product that will give the greatest service at the least 

expense; in other words, a drill or a reamer that will produce or 
finish the greatest number of holes between: grindings and during the 
entire life of the tool. [This policy, rigidly maintained for forty-one 
years, means that we must construct tools up to the “Cleveland” standard 
rather than down to a standard that would make a ' cheap price possible. 
€/ Value is determined by service, toward which knowledge, experience 
and inbuilt honor are ithportant: — factors. 


ff ee first principle of an duty to buyers of “Cleveland” tools is to 
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Garden Hose 


The Thermoid line is acknowledged the standard for quality the world over and is 
most complete. It embraces a particular grade of hose for every purpose and varies from 
the lowest-priced to the very best. 

Experience in manufacturing garden hose for over twenty years has taught us the proper 
compounds, the correct weights and grades of fabric and the best methods of construction to 
insure proper service under all conditions of use, and the Thermeoid line is now recognized 
as the leader and is acknowledged the standard the world over. 





Every piece of fabric and every compound is tested before and after manufacture, and 
every length of hose is rigidly inspected before shipment, which guarantees both uniformity 
and durability. All grades made with our elastic non-drying tubes and covers which will not peel. 





FLEXOID Special in both quality and con- 


struction. Very flexible, light, 
and will not kink. Constructed with four plies 
of sheeting and braided cover. Tube, cover 
and friction of high quality stock. High 
pressure. Should be carried in every stock as 
a high-grade hose. Guaranteed. 








SAXONOID A five-ply hose of light 


weight, special duck of great 
strength and durability. Excellent friction, 
tube and cover. Very flexible and durable. 
For lawn or garden use, and especially recom- 
mended for florists, gardeners and contractors. 
High pressure. Guaranteed. 








A five-ply hose of special 
TRUMPOID quality, high-grade sheeting. 


Excellent quality of friction, cover and tube. 
Combines lightness with strength and dur- 
ability. A popular brand, very serviceable. 
Recommended for greenhouses, lawns and 
gardens. Medium pressure. Guaranteed. 





Booklet, samples, and prices on request. 
Don’t fail to see a sample of Flexoid. 


ermoid Rubber Compan 


TRENTON, N. J. 
Makers of Thermoid Brake Lining and Nassau Tires 


New York Philadelphia St. Louis Detroit San Francisco 
Chicago Pittsburgh Indianapolis Boston 
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No. 7/ Flexible Storm-Proof 


Door Hanger 


To the dealer who is not handling the Na- 
tional line of flexible door hangers, we will send | 
an interesting story. We ship direct from the Se : 
factory to the retailer. This one feature, in ad- es 
dition to the merit of the National goods, makes 
it a profitable brand to sell. : 

The No. 77 Hanger illustrated herewith is nog 
absolutely storm-proof. The storm guard re- aoe 
sists the action of the elements. It also keeps 
the birds out. 

Notice the flexible joint feature. This allows ee 
a wide out spring of the doors without disturb- es 
ing the position of the wheels in the rail. 

This hanger is very simple in construction, is 
made of heavy-gauge steel and has great carry- 
ing capacity. 

We will send you a No. 77 Storm-Proof 
Model to place on your counter. It will 


stimulate sales. The articles are all full 
size and evesy dealer should have one. 





























National 


Mfg. Co. 


Sterling, Ill. 
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ODELL HARDWARE COMPANY'S 
WINDOWS 


How Walter J. Smith Sets a Pace for the Times in Texas 
By THE ASSISTANT MANAGER 


story possible broadens 
his acquaintance every 
week and he isn’t satisfied with 
a narrow strip of acquaint- 
ances extending around the 
border of his close personal 
friends. He wants to know 
the whole town and the folks 
in the country. His method 
of getting acquainted is the 
. most constructive thing about 
a the Odell Hardware Company. 
Walter J. Smith is a window trimmer, show card 
writer and ad man. I heard of him through one 
of the livest wires that ever packed a bag of sam- 
ples through Dixie, and wrote for samples of the 
window work that makes Greensboro, N. C., sit up 
and take notice every 7 days. He “came across,” 
so here goes. 


What They Want When They Want It 


Walt. Smith keeps one eye on the trade and an- 
other on the trigger. When the trade shows 
symptoms of interest Walt. tickles its palate. He 
knows it is a snap to sell people what they want 
when they want it. One day last spring there was 
a ball game in Greensboro. Baseball was in the 
air. Carolina was going to cross bats with Virginia. 
The whole end of the State was upon its toes. Walt. 
pulled the trigger and lo! next morning the natives 


(2 man who made this 





looked in upon a window display that was a twenty- 
one-gun salute. 

Picture No. 1 shows the window. This display 
was placed in honor of the two college teams—Car- 
olina and Virginia—that play one of their annual 
games in Greensboro. The background was, there- 
fore, in keeping with the teams’ colors. 

It was light blue and white, Carolina’s colors, 
with twisted strips of orange and navy between. 
The columns and arches were white with light 
blue strips wrapped around the arches and over the 
bats where they were wired to the arches. The 
floor of the window was covered with white cheese- 
cloth. The figure in the center arch was wax and 
is so constructed that it stands alone. The display 
was made of baseball and tennis goods tastefully 
arranged. It proved to be the spark which ex- 
ploded local enthusiasm, and while the smoke was 
clearing away the boys behind Odell’s counters 
were busy with baseball customers. It sewed the 
store up to the college, and while most of the cus- 
tomers are not students, yet the college sets the 
pace and the town boys buy where the college men 
make their purchases. 


A Campaign in Cameras 


Ask the boys in Odell’s if cameras and photo- 
graphic supplies are hardware, and they will de- 
fend their rights as strenuously as a woman in the 
front row at a bargain sale. The Odell Hardware 
Company defines hardware as anything they can 




















Walt pulled the trigger and lo! next morning the natives — in upon a window display that was a twenty-one 
gun salute 
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The Odell Hardware Company has certainly demonstrated that so far as they are concerned cameras are hardware 


sell at a profit, and I’d bear the brand of second 
best if I disputed their claim. Cameras might not 
be hardware if they were handled in a “mere side 
issue interest” manner, but that isn’t the Greens- 
boro system. 

They buck the line. They think that “Ansco” 

cameras are the best that money can buy, and boost 
them as hard as they know how. 
g Picture No. 2 shows how Walter Smith started 
the store’s camera campaign this spring. That dis- 
play fairly sparkles. One peek at it and you want 
a vacation and the opportunity to snap something. 
The Odell Hardware Company has certainly dem- 
onstrated that so far as they are concerned cam- 
eras are hardware. 


Hot-Weather Hardware 
This was a hot summer in the Carolinas, but not 


once did drought threaten the mint crop. Ice boxes 
were in demand from the colonel down to the mam- 
mie’s quarters in the kitchen. 

Walt. Smith kept his eyes on the store’s custom- 
ers until Palm Beach suits and sport shirts began 
to make a cool sprinkling in the community. Then 
he pulled the trigger again and next morning his 
window looked like the corner of a kitchen in fairy- 
land. The ice box had a capacity for 190 lb., and 
the rest of the window had room for a ton or two 
of good summer suggestions. A gas stove, a 
kitchen cabinet, a table, an ice cream freezer and 
a fireless cooker furnished the center around which 
a young multitude of refreshing summer hardware 
was arranged. This display built business. It was 
good business from the kind of customers who ap- 
preciated the linoleum on the kitchen floor of 
Odell’s window display. 
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Walt pulled the trigger again and next morning his window looked like the corner of a kitchen in fairyland 
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Their June bride window is a recognition of her welcome to the community, and is full of suggestions for the 
sweetest girl who ever dropped a bridal bouquet for a mixing spoon 


Complimentary to the June Bride 


Ever since June became recognized as the open- 
ing of the bridal season window trimmers have 
been particularly busy featuring “four hundred 
hardware” about that time. The Odell Hardware 
Company carries a stock and sets a pace that would 
make the oldtime Southern hardware man sit up 
and take notice. Their June bride window is a 
recognition of her welcome to the community, and 
is full of suggestions for the sweetest girl who 
ever dropped a bridal bouquet for a mixing spoon. 

The background and the floor was covered with 
pure white cheesecloth. In the center at the back 
was placed a frame measuring 61% by 3 ft. con- 
structed the same as picture molding with a curtain 
rod at the top back from which was draped rich 
green velvet, this velvet extending to the floor and 
then to the front of the window. In front of this 
frame and on the velvet was placed a wax figure 
dressed as a bride as here shown, in front of which 
was placed a chest of silver with odd pieces strewn 
on the velvet. 

On either side of the center panel were 2 “‘Beaver 
Board” panels tinted to match the velvet and to act 
as a background for the cutglass. All flowers 
shown in this display are artificial. The goods dis- 
played were cutglass, sterling silver and nickel- 
ware. 

Walter J. Smith believes this to be one of the 


richest windows he has made and results certainly 
justified the outlay necessary to pull friends of the 
bride to the Odell store. 


A Thought Stimulator 


Since the days when lawn mowers first began to 
cut into the sale of scythe stones, it has been up to 
the progressive hardware retailer to make at least 
an annual display of the machines that forced the 
scythe into the discard. 

During the past year I have seen scores of such 
displays. Most of them are just stacks of goods 
heaped into a window. They show a heap of iron 
and steel, and a splendid assortment of nuts and 
bright paint, but such displays do little to create a 
mental condition favorable to sales. Smith’s dis- 
play is a thought stimulator, but it is not martial 
music. It’s a love song. It is a display worth copy- 
ing. 

The brick wall was made from “Beaver Board” 
painted to give the appearance of brick with a ce- 
ment cap; the gate was a regular iron gate taken 
from stock. 

The floor was covered with green sod and was 
sprinkled and cut several times while the display 
was in the window. The trees behind the wall 
were green trees set in pails of water to be kept 
green. The flowers and vines were set in real soil, 
but were artificial in character. The walk shown 
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Smith’s display is a thought stimulator, but it is not martial music—it’s a love song 
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in the photo is sand and gravel. The car beyond 
the gate was a cut-out automobile advertising “Dia- 
mond” tires. Above the wall and beyond the trees 
was blue and white cheesecloth, giving the ap- 
pearance of blue sky. 

The placing of the figures needs no description. 

Thanks! I don’t meed any assistance. It’s a 
“Coldwell” mower. 


Motion in Dead Leaves 


From a well kept lawn to the wild scene around 
a hunter’s cabin is a long jump in the open, but in 
a hardware store the goods used in either places 
are close neighbors. The hunting window which 
ends this story is good. The method by which the 
leaves were kept rustling is interesting and worth 
the careful attention of those who want to create 
displays that stop the crowd. 

This display was made for the fall hunting sea- 
son. The cabin in the corner was constructed from 
rough weather boarding. On either side of the 
cabin against the walls were placed young trees 
fastened in boards on the floor which were covered 
with leaves to give a more natural setting. 

Several stumps were placed as shown. A squir- 
rel was placed on the cabin roof; opossum, 
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pheasant and weasel in other parts of the window, 
but hardly discernible, as they are so near the 
color of the leaves. 

In either corner of the cabin were placed two 
electric fans which kept a breeze moving through 
an opening in either corner of the cabin and there- 
by kept the trees swaying and thus making the 
whole more realistic. 


A Sincere Expression of Appreciation 


The Odell Hardware Company is fortunate in 
having on its sale force a man with the initiative 
of Walter J. Smith, and on the other hand this 
window specialist is to be congratulated that he is 
with a concern where he is given the opportunity 
and the material to get action on his ideas. 

Texas is full of good hardware stores. There is 
probably a greater percentage of well-equipped 
modern hardware stores in that great State than in 
any other. To take these Texas ideas and put them 
where they can go on working is the object of this 
story. There are business building suggestions 
that will fit any State in the Union in these ideas. 
To duplicate some of them is the most sincere way 
of expressing to Walter J. Smith our appreciation 
of his work. 

















The hunting window in which the rustling leaves were caused by an electric fan 





Coming Hardware Conventions 


THE NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION and the 
AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION JOINT ANNUAL CONVENTION, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Oct. 13, 14, 15. Headquarters, Marlborough- 
Blenheim, for both associations. F. D. Mitchell, 
secretary-treasurer, American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and T. James Fernley, secre- 
tary-treasurer, National Hardware Association. 

OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Oklahoma City, Dec. 7, 8, 9, 
1915: W. B. Porch, secretary, Mustang. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Spokane, Wash., Jan. 19, 
20, 21, 1916. E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Build- 
ing, Spokane. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Indianapolis, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1916. 
M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 

WEST VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Clarksburg, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 1916. 
J. H. Morgan, secretary, Morgantown, W. Va. 

TEXAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 


TION, Houston, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 1916. Henry Marti, 
secretary, Dallas. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXPOSITION, Lincoln, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 
1916. Headquarters, Lindsee Hotel. Nathan Rob- 
erts, secretary, Lincoln. 

SOUTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXPOSITION, Sioux Falls, Feb. 1, 
2, 3, 4, 1916. E. C. Warren, secretary, Mitchell, 
S. D. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Milwaukee, Feb. 2, 3, 4, 1916. P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 

NEw YORK RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Buffalo, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1916. John 
B. Foley, secretary, Syracuse. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Grand Rapids, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1916. 
A. J. Scott, secretary, Marine City, Mich. 

OHIO RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Cleveland, Feb. 22, 23, 24, 25, 1916. Head- 
quarters at Hollenden Hotel, exhibit in Central 
Armory. James 8B. Carson, secretary, Dayton, 
Ohio. 








DISTRIBUTING SAMPLES AMONG 
FOREIGN CUSTOMERS 


to appreciably increase our foreign trade, 

practised by a few perhaps but probably 
overlooked by most busy manufacturers, is by 
sagaciously including with shipments, occasionally, 
a few samples of small articles, without charge, 
accompanied by appropriate descriptive matter, an 
explanatory letter and otherwise calling the atten- 
tion of principals abroad to the goods. Better 
still, moderately priced articles can advantageously 
be sent in original packages, dozens or half dozens, 
showing attractive packing and container, likewise 
widening the scope for trial, investigation or vari- 
ous tests. 

For a tryout, if not previously attempted, this 
experiment need cost but little in money or time, 
but ought to be under the intelligent and discre- 
tionary supervision of some one qualified by ex- 
perience, past the adolescent stage, with keen fore- 
sight and enough tenacity of purpose for a fair 
trial. 


A SIMPLE, practical and thoroughly tried way 


Profiting by Others’ Experiences 


It has been said that “nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess.” However that may be, it is worth something 
to practical people to be able to profit by the ex- 
perience of others; beginning, whenever possible, 
where others have ended at the cost of time and 
money. To cite actual circumstances, obtained 
from an official of an Eastern house, established in 
1833, which has its principal business in the United 
States, and which has long exported many of its 
products to different quarters of the globe, this 
house has had its own representative in South 
America for a quarter of a century and, while many 
of its staple and special preparations retailing 
within a limit of 25 cents each are in no sense 
hardware, the business principle applies equally 
well. 

Prominently in the present management of the 
house in mind there is a former hardware man of 
long, wide experience, who has passed almost all his 
business life in St. Louis, known to most hard- 
‘ware manufacturers and merchants in the United 
States, especially any acquainted with the Simmons 
Hardware Company or the Norvell-Shapleigh 
Hardware Company. He says the system has 
brought them much trade at trifling expense to 
themselves and none to the customer. 

When a foreign order is executed a half-dozen 
likely novelties or staples, more or less, depending 
on the size of the order, are put in. While the 
idea is good for any trade, the foreigner is farther 
away, harder to convince and not so familiar with 
our commodities through personal contact and ad- 
vertising mediums. As our shrewd mentor says, 
“You could write some people for a lifetime and 
not get as good or quick results as by this convinc- 
ing method.” Anyone disposed to try this need not 
necessarily go in strong at the start but he can be- 
gin cautiously, keeping tab on the results and ven- 
turing more as experience warrants. 


How This Principle Worked Thirty Years Ago 


We know of another similar circumstance dating 
‘back to the eighties, and going yet. One of the 
then managers in the New York office of the Stan- 
ley Rule & Level Company suggested to an em- 
ployee of the Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, the 
-advisability of making up a line of samples merely 
-as a flier, to be packed with an order they had in 


hand for a merchant in Zurich, Switzerland. The 
hint was acted upon and approximately $35 worth 
of presumably suitable hardware and tools for that 
market were sent along with the necessary expla- 
nation. 

In the advisory letter it was stated that some of 
the articles might be found suitable for that mar- 
ket and such as were adaptable the company would 
be pleased to receive orders for, adding that such 
of the samples as could be readily sold they could 
remit for if they chose, but there was no obligation 
as to remuneration, stated or implied, unless abso- 
lutely acceptable to the consignee. The immediate 
result of this chance shot was the beginning of a 
good trade which has gone on uninterruptedly ever 
since, and which is still continuing. Further, the 
New York house later became a headquarters for 
the Swiss merchant when he was in the United 
States on business visits and numberless small 
parcels gradually found their way to this estab- 
lishment from all over the United States, to be in- 
cluded with the larger shipments of the company 
which so simply started the business, thereby bene- 
fiting other manufacturers and helping to introduce 
other American products. 


Necessity for Care in Such an Undertaking 


Manifestly the sending out of samples indis- 
criminately without rhyme or reason and the exer- 
cise of good business judgment would be unwise, 
but for the foreigner especially, who is not con- 
versant with our goods or ways, to have put into 
his hands a desirable, merchantable article, par- 
ticularly if it happens to suit his market or is of 
such character that a trade can be developed for it, 
is immeasurably better than reliance on catalogs, 
circulars, letters or any kind of descriptive matter, 
no matter how often these very excellent acces- 
sories have been advantageously used. 


Certain Classes of Goods Are Best Suited for This 
Experiment 


These recommendations naturally apply well in 
connection with specialties, novelties and clever de- 
vices that do not singly run into much money, but 
under the direction of a competent man, especially 
one with a good working knowledge of people and 
affairs beyond our own boundaries, the plan is 
worth trying, remembering John Heywood’s 
famous axiom, “Nought venter, nought have.” 


Assisfing the Foreign Merchant 


When a foreign merchant can put one or more 
articles on his counter, in a show window or case 
or on a shelf, goods exactly as they are offered to a 
customer, and better still if in the original pack- 
age or box instead of receiving a sample that is 
only part of something, it may become a trade 
builder. If meritorious, price right and not a mis- 
fit for country or climate, this is one good way to 
introduce merchandise. We recall amusing remin- 
iscences related by the late L. A. Kimball, long a 
director of the Simonds Mfg. Company, and man- 
ager of its foreign department, who spent seventeen 


‘years abroad marketing American products. One 


in his own experience concerned a New England 
manufacturer of sleighs and cutters, presumably 
a bit shy in elementary geography, who took a 
chance without preliminary investigation, on a 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Washington Monument, at the entrance to Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE Inland Jobbers of Pennsylvania have held 
many interesting and constructive conven- 
tions since their organization and have con- 

tributed -much toward the harmony and prosperity 
which prevail in hardware circles in the Keystone 
State. 

The fall meeting of the Pennsylvania Wholesale 
Hardware and Supply Association was held in 
Philadelphia on Thursday and Friday, Sept. 16 
and 17, and was assembled in pursuance of an 
invitation of the Hardware Merchants’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Philadelphia to hold a 
joint meeting of the organizations. The event was 
most successful, and resulted in establishing very 
cordial relations between these two important trade 


bodies. 
The Wholesalers held their opening session in 


the Manufacturers’ Club with President R. M. 
Reilly in the chair and F. H. Hohn, secretary, and 
the following houses were represented: 

Lewis & Bennett Hardware Company, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; Eastern Pennsylvania Supply Company, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Stichter Hardware Company, 
Reading, Pa,; Bard Hardware Company, Reading, 
Pa.; The Bittenbender Company, Scranton, Pa.; 
Reilly Bros. & Raub, Lancaster, Pa.; Herr & Co., 
Lancaster, Pa.; Steinman Hardware Company, Lan- 
caster, Pa.; George Krause Hardware Company, 
Lebanon, Pa.; C. Dreisbach’s Sons, Lewisburg, Pa.; 
Danville Hardware & Supply Company, Danville, 
Pa.; Kline & Co., Williamsport, Pa.; Swank Hard- 
ware Company, Johnstown, Pa.; F. Hersh Hard- 
ware Company, Allentown, Pa. 

After the transaction of routine business the 

















Pennsylvania wholesalers and Philadelphia merchants and manufacturers 
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William Penn’s house, Fairmount Park. One of the first brick houses in America. Originally in the old section 
of Philadelphia, but removed to the park for the convenient inspection of visitors 


subject of the adjustment of wholesale business to 
war time prices was opened for discussion. ‘So 
numerous have been price changes, and so per- 
plexing the problems of the buyers that this subject 
proved one of intense interest. The discussion con- 
firmed the belief that since the early stages of the 
European war wholesalers have been sailing close 
to the wind, buying as nearly as possible for de- 
mands which they felt to be positive. The wis- 
dom of this course has been fully confirmed by the 
hand to mouth buying that has prevailed among 
the retailers during the year. At present time 
stocks are low, and as a whole in an extremely 
clean healthy condition. 

It was felt that the war impelled wage advances 
in hardware factories, coupled with low stocks, 


might bring advances in the prices of many items 
of hardware in the next few months, and this was 
considered extremely probable should a buying 
movement start in the trade. The various emerg- 
ency methods of the Pennsylvania jobbers, in 
handling the difficulties that have confronted them 
during the past year furnished most interesting 
material for discussion. 

The subject of returned goods was then discussed. 
To the credit of the retail trade it developed that 
this undesirable practice was not on the increase, 
but in sections there are still flagrant abuses of 
such privileges. It was felt that if the retailers 
were privileged to examine the goods in the claim 
departments much good would result. The prac- 
tice of returning refrigerators in the fall and 
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Left to right—Henry Drinkhouse, Thomas Devlin, Louis J. McGrath and William J. Devlin, all of the Thomas 
Devlin Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Frank Disston, president; Edmond B. Roberts, vice- 
president and William D. Disston, vice-president, of 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ice skates in the month of March sounds exagger- 
ated, yet incidents of just that sort were mentioned. 
It was felt that the unlimited guarantee was used 
too freely by some salesman rather than detailed 
information regarding the goods, and the result of 
“too much guarantee’ sometimes tempted the con- 
sumer to unreasonable tests. 

The claim department of the average wholesale 
house is undoubtedly a depressing place. The col- 
lection of abused hardware and abused privileges 
on exhibition there would, as one prominent jobber 
expressed himself, make one feel that tricky prac- 
tices predominated in the trade, were it not for the 
fact that the great volume of perfectly satisfactory 
business deals consummated during the year so 
overwhelmingly outnumber the undesirable trans- 
actions. 

It was shown clearly that unreasonable com- 
plaints are generally confined to a limited number of 
customers, and experience causes the wholesalers 
to treat the orders of such concerns with caution 
plus precaution. Extreme cases sometimes make 
it advisable for wholesalers to pass up business 
rather than shoulder the worry and expense of 
handling certain perpetual complainers. 

The accumulation of the abuses evident in the 
claim departments of American wholesale houses 
undoubtedly increases the cost of doing business. 
Some one must pay the bill. It is a subject worthy 
of the careful consideration of the trade as a whole. 
It is wrong that the price of a retailer’s fall busi- 
ness should be the return of the fag ends of his 
summer stock. Good dealers everywhere will un- 
doubtedly condemn such practice, yet it is a jobbing 
problem, and each case is generally handled 
separately. 

The subject of broken packages and the possi- 
bility of additional charges for such shipments was 
then considered. The annoyance and additional ex- 
pense involved in breaking small packages of low 
priced ready sellers is undoubtedly a perplexing 
problem, and it was felt that the fault was un- 
doubtedly one that could be laid, in most cases, to 
the traveling salesman. A frank explanation of 
the expense involved in preparing such orders for 
shipment if properly explained to most buyers, 
would, it was felt, result in orders more satisfactory 
to all concerned. 
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George Gebhart, factory superintendent of the saw mill 

department; S. Horace Disston, assistant treasurer and 

general factory superintendent; Moss Fredericks, fac- 

tory superintendent of the hand saw department and 

George Koon, a salesman, all of the Disston organ- 
ization 


After these subjects had been thoroughly dis- 
cussed, the representatives of the Hardware Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association arrived, 
and after a brief address of welcome by Charles Z. 
Tryon, president of the association, R. M. Reilly 
was chosen to preside over the joint meeting and 
George A. Fernley, secretary. A number of sub- 
jects important to the trade came up for discussion 
including, “Compensating Salesmen on Commission 
Based on Profits Instead of Salary,” “The Work- 
men’s Compensation Act,” and “Cost of Doing Busi- 
ness.” Much useful information was elicited in 
joint session, which was adjourned at 1 p. m. Then 
followed an informal luncheon participated in by 
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Henry E. Asbury (left) and Charles W. Asbury, of the 
Enterprise Mfg. Company of Penn:zylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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In car (left to right) Robert Biddle II, general manager, Supplee-Biddle Hardware Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 


Paul A. Griffith, Shields & Bro., Philadelphia, Pa., and H.E 


the entire body. At its conclusion the visitors were 
escorted to waiting automobiles and were shown 
some of the great sights of Philadelphia. 

A visit to the Navy Yard, where vast improve- 
ments are under way, and a trip of inspection 
over some of Uncle Sam’s big fighting craft was 
followed by a spin through the greatest city park 
in the world. Philadelphia is justly proud of Fair- 
mount. It is by nature a favored spot, and the great 
Quaker City has spared neither effort nor capital 
to improve upon Nature and make it the most at- 
tractive park in America. One beautiful scene after 
another was shown the visitors, and a visit was paid 
the famous sunken gardens where tropical sur- 
roundings needed but little aid from the imagina- 
tion to transport the hardware men to the equator. 

















Arthur C. Jackson (left) and Edward J. Jackson, of 
the Miller Lock Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


E. Dripps, Miller Lock Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Toward evening the party motored to the hos- 
pitable home in Germantown of T. James Fernley, 
secretary and treasurer of the National Hardware 
Association. The guests were royally entertained 
during the remainder of the afternoon and after 
a sumptuous buffet luncheon in the evening con- 
cluded a night of rare entertainment by viewing a 
motion picture display on the Fernley lawn. The 
pictures included interior views of the North 
Brothers Mfg. Company and Disston plants, and 
were highly enjoyed by all. 

The pictures of the Disston plant were particu- 
larly impressive. In this great factory, where 
everything from the steel to the packing boxes are 
made, are scores of operations full of human in- 
terest. ‘The pictures show something of the care 
that goes into saws and files that have made this 
name famous the world over. This film will prob- 
ably be shown extensively, and hardware merchants 
should certainly avail themselves of the privilege 
of seeing it when the opportunity offers. 

The following day was given over to visits of the 
following establishments: 

Supplee-Biddle Hardware Company, office of T. 
James Fernley, Enterprise Mfg. Company, Thomas 
Devlin Mfg. Company, North Brothers Mfg. Com- 
pany, Miller Lock Company, Henry Disston & Sons. 

At each of these establishments the visitors were 
courteously welcomed, and given every opportunity 
for a complete inspection of the respective plants. 
A splendid luncheon was served at the Miller Lock 
Company factory, 

The two day session closed with a delightful din- 
ner at the Manufacturers’ Club presided over by 
Charles Z. Tryon, who gracefully presented the 
after-dinner speakers, Richard M. Reilly, Roy F. 
Soule, editor of HARDWARE AGE, Bartley J. Doyle, 
president of the Keystone Publishing Company, and 
James N. Kline, of Kline & Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

l’rom beginning to end the meeting proved to be 
one of the most enjoyable and profitable in the 
history of the two associations, and it is believed 
will have an important effect in strengthening the 
excellent relations existing between the Philadel- 
phia manufacturers and jobbers and their hardware 
prethren in the interior of the State. 

Those present at dinner tendered Pennsylvania 
Wholesale Hardware & Supply Association were: 
Richard M. Reilly, president Pennsylvania Whole- 
sale Hardware & Supply Association, Reilly Bros. 
& Raub, Lancaster, Pa.; Bartley J. Doyle, president 
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Keystone Publishing Company; Roy F. Soule, editor 
HARDWARE AGE; C. R. Glock, Swank Hardware 
Company, Johnstown, Pa.; Scott W. Baker, Stein- 
man Hardware Company, Lancaster, Pa.; W. Grant 
Barr, Reilly Bros. & Raub, Lancaster, Pa.; H. N. 
Breese, East Pennsylvania Supply Company, Lan- 
caster, Pa.; A. B. Stein, Stichter Hardware Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Pa.; F. W. Leitzel, C. Dreisbach’s 
Sons, Lewisburg, Pa.; G. C. Kline, Kline & Co., Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.; W. E. Bittenbender, The Bittenben- 
der Company, Scranton, Pa.; W. A. Kemmerer, The 
Bittenbender Company, Scranton, Pa.; James N. 
Kline, Kline & Co., Williamsport, Pa.; John M. 
Miles, East Pennsylvania Supply Company, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; Fred E. Baer, Philadelphia Press; 
Charles P. Sweeney, Philadelphia Public Ledger; 
A. F. Horton, John S. North, J. C. Armstrong, T. 
G. Fegley, North Bros. Mfg. Company; W. E. 
Harnley, National Cutlery Company; C. W. Asbury, 
Enterprise Mfg. Company; J. M. Williams, Fayette 
R. Plum, Inc.; E. S. Jackson, W. Ramsay, G. W. 
Swartwout, Miller Lock Company; W. L. Latta, 
W. B. Miles, A. I. Moffatt, Wheeling Corrugating 
Company; M. B. Haspell, Thomas Devlin Mfg. Com- 
pany; Paul A. Griffith, W. K. Wilson, Shields & 
Bro.; George Koon, Henry Disston & Sons, Inc.; 
W. H. Donlevy, Carter, Donlevy & Co.; T. James 
Fernley, Thomas A. Fernley, George A. Fernley, T. 
James Fernley; Nelson D. Perine, Fulton 8S. Hall, 
Robert Biddle, 2d, Supplee-Biddle Hardware Com- 
pany; C. B. Mears, C. Z. Tryon, E. K. Tryon Com- 
pany; W. J. Parsons, Seltzer-Klahr Hardware 


Company. 


Charles H. Snow Dead 


§ ner Decatur and Hopkins Company, Boston, 
Mass., has announced the death of Charles H. 
Snow of its selling force. Mr. Snow has sold hard- 
ware for this concern in the New England States 
for the past fourteen years and he was known 
from Maine to Connecticut. His friends numbered 





Charles H. Snow 


a legion and his demise is a matter of deep regret. 
Mr. Snow developed customers slowly, but with 
such thoroughness and on such a sound business 
basis that his trade were as loyal to the man as 
they were to the goods he advocated. 
At the weekly meetings of the Decatur & Hop- 
kins sales force his counsel was considered highly 
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and many of his business methods have been adopted 
and will live after him in the house for which he 
worked so long. 

Charles H. Snow was the type of traveling sales- 
men who have helped materially to bring the hard- 
ware business to a higher plane of efficiency and 
usefulness. His loss is mourned by the New Eng- 
land trade. 


Kohlmeier for the Stevens Bill 


EFERRING to the article on the Stevens Bill 

in your issue of Sept. 23, permit me to say a 

few words. First: “That there is nothing perfect 

on this earth,” is an old saying which also includes 

the Stevens Bill. The question of protection, in 

my mind, is not protection to any one individual: not 

only to the manufacturer, jobber or retailer, but also 

to the consumer. Without him none of us can exist. 

He is the one to be considered more than any of the 
above. 

I do not want to be considered overcharitable. I 
am looking for the returns, like every one else I 
believe that something should be done, and soon, be 
it ever so little, otherwise we may lose the confi- 
dence of the consumer and when he commences to 
lose faith in our honest dealings, it will react and 
injure the retailer, jobber and manufacturer. 

Is it fair to the consumer, as an illustration, that 
an article advertised to be sold at retail for $5 
is sold by the manufacturer to the small dealer at 
$3.55; to the dealer that can buy a dozen, at $2.95; 
to the jobbing retailer that can place a larger order, 
at $2.65? He then advertises the article at $2.90. 
Is that fair to the consumer? Never mind the mid- 
dleman. Cut him out. Drive him to the wall. If 
he is honest, he will have to blush and take the in- 
sults the customer throws at him. Is it just to the 
consumer that has bought a suit of clothes, pays 
$35 and a week later finds it advertised for $18? 
That article has not “deteriorated” in that short 
time. No, it is that method of doing business: “Get 
all you can and then cut the price.” 

What is the result? Very often the people await 
the bargain days and that is what hampers the busi- 
ness. Charge a fair margin of profit, don’t over- 
charge, don’t give away. The consumer is now 
willing to believe that you overcharge but never 
that you are selling anything without a profit. That 
hurts business from the dealer to the manufacturer 
to the workman that makes the article. I do not 
believe in pushing the jobber or retailer to the wall. 
The world cannot afford it. 

I believe that business should be regulated, not 
with laws that would hamper it. I can see no 
reason for any well meaning man to oppose the 
Stevens Bill, although I do not deny his right to an 
opinion. It seems to me that we all should get to- 
gether, work for it, work for honesty in business at 
the same time, giving us the protection against the 
unscrupulous that care nothing for their fel- 
low man. 

Let us beware that such a cry may not be raised 
against us by the people as “Down with the trusts.” 
The harm this has been to business ought to be a 
lesson for us. 

The above illustration of facts could be extended. 
Business life is full of it. Let us hope that the 
Stevens Bill may be passed and I feel sure that it 
will do good, not alone to the dealers and manufac- 
turers but also to the housewives, especially those 
with limited means, the very ones I have in mind. 
Many a good article has been driven out of the mar- 
ket by the unfair dealings of those who are getting 
bigger day after day giving things away. 

J. M. KOHLMEIER. 
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RAIN HAS NO TERRORS FOR NEW 
ENGLAND ASSOCIATION 


Despite Inclement Weather New England Iron & Hardware Association 
Holds Well-Attended Outing 


NCE in 20 years the fall outing of the 
() New England Iron & Hardware Association is 

held on a rainy day; not as pre-arranged, 
but according to record. The association planned 
this year’s outing for the twenty-first at the 
Tedesco Country Club, Swampscott, Mass., where 
they have met on this occasion for a number of 
years. It happened to be a very stormy day, not- 
withstanding which a goodly number gathered and 
rain or no rain, in doors or out, everybody enjoyed 
each minute. 
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MENY 
Clam Broth, Bellevue 
Olives Radishes 
Lobster, Newport Style 
Cucumbers 
Broiled Chicken Virginia Ham 
Corn on Cob French Fried Sweet Potatoes 
Salad a la Adams 
Liederkranz and Tedesco Cheese 
Vanilla Ice Cream with Fresh Peach Sauce 
Club Macaroons 
= Coffee Cigars 
= Tedesco Country Club : 
= Swampscott, Massachusetts s 
= Tuesday, September 21, 1915 = 
= E 





Some arrived about 1.30 and lost no time getting 
on the golf links, for there was a fine lot of cups 
to be won. Wilbur Sargent Locke, chairman of the 
golf committee, made the first drive, followed by 
twenty-two other braves. It was raining when they 
started and poured during the play, but 9, mostly 
the younger blood, like Harry L. Doten, stuck 
through to the finish of the 18 holes. For the less 
venturesome there was plenty to do inside this 
beautiful club for the Tedesco is one of the finest 
and best equipped country clubs in New England. 

Here are the winners of the golf prizes: R. M. 
Boutwell, Jr., for the second year won the 
marble cup for the best gross score; Harry 
Doten with the best net won the Loomis Cup for 
the second year; R. E. Chamberlain adds his name 
to the Greely-Gray Cup for having the second best 
net; Harry L. Doten of the golf committee managed 
to get his name on the Cambria Steel Company cup 
for the third year, while R. H. Sanderson and 
George E. McClintock got the fourth and fifth best 


net respectively. 
At 6 o’clock everyone was ready for dinner and 


full justice was done to a splendid repast. During. 


the dinner A. W. Hill tickled the piano and every- 
body had a chance to exercise their vocal chords, 
some better but many worse than others. 
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“Let George do it,” was never more appropriate 
than when you referred to George J. Mulhall, the 
clerk and manager of the association, for he does 
things right as anyone who has ever attended an 
occasion of the association knows. <A_ well-bal- 
anced, well-cooked and served dinner is never out 
of place even at an outing. 

After dinner President Charles A. Adams intro- 
duced the golf winners and presented the prizes. 
About 9 o’clock, with everybody happy, home was 
the word. 


Those present were: Charles A. Adams, president 
John B. Varick Company, Manchester, N. H.; A. B. 
Marble, manager Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, 
Boston, Mass.; R. M. Boutwell, treasurer Standard 
Horse Shoe Company, Boston, Mass.; W. B. Ayer, pres- 
ident Belcher & Loomis Hardware Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Fred L. Avery, Avery & Saul, Boston, 
Mass.; Frank A. Marvin, manager Dodge, Haley Cem- 
pany, Boston, Mass.; George J. Mulhall, manager New 
England Iron & Hardware Association; Fred L. Greely, 
treasurer Herrick Company, Boston, Mass.; William 
H. Bowe, vice-president Herrick Company, Boston, 
Mass.; B. Lamont, Peter Gray & Sons, Inc., Boston, 
Mass.; C. F. English, New England manager HaArp- 
WARE AGE, Boston, Mass.; A. D. Saul, Avery & Saul, 
Boston, Mass.; George M. Gray, Peter Gray & Sons, 
Inc., Boston, Mass.; A. H. Decatur, president Decatur 
& Hopkins Company, Boston, Mass.; W. A. Hopkins, 
treasurer Decatur & Hopkins Company, Boston, Mass.; 
James H. Jones, secretary Decatur & Hopkins Company, 
Boston, Mass.; H. C. Dodge, treasurer Dodge, Haley 
Company, Boston, Mass.; J. L. Huston, New England 
manager Eagle Lock Company, Terryville, Conn.; G. 
W. Goldsmith, treasurer Frye, Phipps Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; George E. McClintock, John B. Varick Com- 
pany, Manchester, N. H.; Samuel F. Burleigh, John B. 
Varick Company, Manchester, N. H.; I. S. Dillingham, 
Jr., treasurer Bigelow & Dowse, Boston, Mass.; H. W. 
Hayes, district sales manager Cambria Steel Company, 
Boston, Mass.; Charles H. Carter, assistant district 
sales manager Cambridge Steel Company, Boston, 
Mass.; John P. Ayer, treasurer Talbot, Brooks & Ayer, 
Portland, Me.; Harry L. Doten, president Austin & 
Doten, Boston, Mass.; Wilbur Sargent Locke, district 
sales manager Carnegie Steel Company, Boston, Mass.; 
W. A. Rice, Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn.; Harry 
Brown, Fore River Ship Building Company, Quincy, 
Mass.; Ernest L. Davis, president S. H. Davis, Boston, 
Mass.; E. P. Sanderson, president E. P. Sanderson, 
Boston, Mass.; Fyank W. Brigham, sales agent Amer- 
ican Iron & Steel Mfg. Company, Boston, Mass.; M. 
C. Tompkins, treasurer Tompkins-Stoddard Company, 
Boston, Mass.; R. W. Baker, Carnegie Steel Company, 
Boston, Mass.; R. M. Boutwell, Jr., Standard Horse 
Shoe Company, Boston, Mass.; Kennett S. Billings, 
Compressed Steel Shafting Company, Boston, Mass.; 
R. H. Sanderson, assistant treasurer E. P. Sanderson 
Company, Boston, Mass.; Harry Hunter, sales agerit 
Republican Iron & Steel Company, Boston, Mass.; 
George M. North, Lamson & Sessions, Cleveland, Ohio; 
William G. Smythe, sales agent American Screw Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I.; E. R. Brayton, vice-president. 
Belcher & Loomis Hardware Company, Providence,. 
R. I.; E. C. Bogart, sales manager Belcher & Loomis. 


Hardware Company, Providence, R. I.; L. H. Coffin,. 


Belcher & Loomis Hardware Company, Providence, 
R. I.; W. E. Stevens, New England sales agent, Stan- 
ley Works, New Britain, Conn.; R. W. Chamberlain,. 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn.; Fred H. Butts, 
president Butts & Ordway Company, Beston, Mass.; 
Thomas L. Comstock, Greenfield Tap & Die Corpora- 
tion, Greenfield, Mass. 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND THE 


HARDWARE MAN 


How a Young Texas Concern Secures Results by Appealing to 


Local Pride 
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Cost of Seed—Bushels 
Use of Machinery —(50 cents 





Cost of Shelling or Threshing—Bushels 
Cost of Marketing—-Bushels 











OATS SOLD OR FED | 











. Total No. bushels. Bushels per acre Cost per acre 
Commenced harvesting 


Oats on Hand at End of Year 


Total Value of Oat Crop 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
Total Value of Oats 
Total Cost of Oats 
Net Profic or Loss 


~~ pages from the Farmer’s Record and Account Book, showing how the farmer is enabled to figure his 
exact cost of production 


pendence Day, The day on which we raise 

aloft Old Glory and blow off our accumulated 
patriotism in the noise of gunpowder is the day 
on which the inhabitants of Kleberg County cele- 
brate both the birth of their country and of their 
county seat. 

Kingsville has been nursed under the tender care 
of both farmers and merchants. The way that 
local pride and co-operation made the youngster 
grow makes the progress of Jack’s renowned bean- 
stalk sound like the story of a rank amateur. 


The Commercial Club 


In 1912 the Kleberg County Commercial Club 
was formed and the co-operation of practically 
every merchant and every farmer in the county 
secured. Meetings and excursions are held at vary- 
ing intervals and the secretary of the club visits 
the farmers in their homes, which has brought 
about a closer trade relation between the farmer 
and the business man. 

The Kingsville Lumber Company supplies the 
town and the surrounding territory with hardware 
and lumber and takes an active hand in the develop- 
ment of Kleberg County. Newspaper advertising 
and circular letters link the store to the rapidly 
growing movement from which everyone connected 


is reaping rich results. 
In the early spring a letter was sent to each 


KK pendence D: TEX., was 11 years old Inde- 


farmer on the company’s mailing list asking for 
the names of neighboring farmers. To each one, 
the letter said, a “Farmers Record and Account 
Book” would be sent. By this method they were 
able to place one of these books in almost every 
farmhouse in their vicinity. 

A Valuable Book 


The book is extremely valuable to the farmer. 
It is made of good paper of handy size, 7 by 10 
in., and contains 48 pages. It provides the farmer 
with a method whereby he can manage his farm as 
systematically as does the retailer or the manufac- 
turer his business. By making a few entries a day, 
requiring but a few minutes, the farmer can deter- 
mine his exact financial standing, not only at the 
end of the year, but on each day. 

Several pages of tables and useful information 
are given, but the bulk of the book is composed of 
specially ruled forms on which can be kept a com- 
plete inventory for use in case of fire, bank and 
cash accounts, breeding records, cost of animals on 
hand and amounts for those sold, records of dairy 
and poultry production and for the farmer’s ac- 
counts with individuals. It provides methods and 
forms to figure the actual cost of production and 
the net profit of all farm products. Its careful use 


‘makes money for the farmer and puts him in the 


businessman’s class. Because it has shown many 
farmers the way to bigger profits it has m:dle many 
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profitable friends for the Kingsville Lumber Com- 
pany. 
Cashing in on the Outing 

Last June the Commercial Club declared a county 
holiday when every citizen was invited to go to 
Riviera Beach and enjoy themselves. As soon as 
the announcement was made the Kingsville Lumber 
Company sent out a circular letter urging their 
customers to take a day off. Here it is. 


JUNE 19, 1915. 
DEAR FRIEND: 

ALL ABOARD FOR RIVIERA BEACH WED- 
NESDAY, JUNE 23. 

The Kleberg County Commercial Club has de- 
clared a County holiday for that day, and asks 
all of its citizens to go to the beach and enjoy 
themselves for one day, to forget the cares of the 
farm, store, shop or home, to rest up, to mingle 
with fellow neighbors and to discuss local con- 
ditions. It will make you feel better to take a day 
off and you will feel more like working the follow- 
ing day. 

Our entire force will be there to enjoy the 
recreation and sea breeze, and we just know we 
will have a great time. We hope to see you and 
your family there and that you will enjoy the 
entire day; and that on your return home you will 
find your work got along all right without you for 
a day. Go prepared to enjoy the trip. 

Remember we can furnish you with drinking 
cups, tents in all sizes, camp stools and chairs, 
fishing tackle, poles, hooks and lines, lunch baskets, 
thermos bottles, loaded shells, cartridges, Michelin 
and Firestone auto casings and tubes, and a full 
line of automobile accessories. ’Phone us your 
orders and they will have our usual prompt and 
careful attention. 

With our best wishes for a good time on June 


23, we are, 
Yours very truly, 


THE KINGSVILLE LUMBER COMPANY, 
WE WILL HAVE SOUVENIRS FOR THE 
CHILDREN 


Gets the Customer’s Good-Will 


That letter shows just how well local events can 
be connected in a profitable way to the store. The 
opening talk puts the customer in good humor be- 
cause of its note of personal interest and the last 
paragraph lets him know that though the store 
force enjoys and appreciates a holiday it is wide- 
awake and ready for business until the doors close 
for the night. 

After the Outing 


When the-big day was over and everyone had 
met everyone else and swapped yarns and enjoyed 
themselves in general, Charles H. Flato, the man- 
ager of the Kingsville Lumber Company, sent out 
another letter, longer than the first, but interest- 
ing and appealing enough to insure its being read 
and remembered. This is what he said: 


JULY 10, 1915. 
My DEAR FRIEND: 

It has just occurred to me that I would like to 
express my feelings to each and every one who 
contributed in any way to the success of Kleberg 
County Commercial Club’s holiday at Riviera 
Beach and, as president of the club, I want to 
assure you of my appreciation for any efforts 
whatever shown. 

The complete success of this picnic cannot be 
doubted, as the general good feeling shown by 
those who attended was noted and could be 
observed, even by those who, in the least, doubted 
that such a thing could be accomplished. 

The object of such a picnic was prompted by the 
officers of the Kleberg County Commercial Club in 
furthering the work of community development 
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which in the end will only benefit each and every 
individual, every person, in Kleberg County. 

It has been said that “a man, to be successfully 
selfish, must be positively unselfish,” and if we 
can practise this sentiment, and continue the good 
feeling which exists in Kleberg County between 
the farmer business man and the merchant busi- 
ness man, there will come a time—and that time 
is not far distant—when there will not be land 
enough in Kleberg County to supply the demand. 
Kleberg County is already recognized in the State 
of Texas as taking the lead in the work which our 
Club is fostering. 

A thought has just been called to my mind by 
a friend who is visiting the Pan-American Expo- 
sition at San Francisco. He states that he sees 
new and interesting things every day. The State 
of California has a wonderful exhibit. In fact, 
this State voted in bonds to the amount of $60,- 
000,000 to carry on this exposition. My friend 
states, too, that the State of Texas has a beautiful 
building, but that there is very little inside of it. 
Our exhibit which, of course, should attract the 
attention of visitors from all over the world, is 
really a criticism. 

Do you know if we can interest every county in 
the State in doing the work we are doing in 
Kleberg County, by instilling in the mind of every 
farmer business man, as well as the merchant, 
the importance of LOCAL HOME PRIDE AND 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT, it will not be 
very difficult when the next world’s fair takes 
place to have an exhibit that will do credit to 
Texas? This she certainly deserves, and I know 
it can be gotten up if the concerted action of 
everybody can be enlisted; and it can, without a 
doubt, if every county will organize as we have 
done here at home. I merely mention this to show 
you the lack of general co-operation in out-of-State 
advertising, as, if we would do this, it would make 
it easier on the State, by having everybody help. 

I feel sometimes that I am a little bit over- 
enthusiastic about our immediate community but, 
then again, when I visit other and older com- 
munities, and see how far ahead we are of them, I 
come home with a fresh supply of enthusiasm and 
rejoice that I live in Kleberg County. 

I am getting ready to take a trip, during which 
time I expect to study conditions in the older 
States, and on my return, I shall write you what 
I have observed on this trip. 

Assuring you that whatever I say or do is meant 
in the spirit of being sincerely interested in the 
welfare and general success of every citizen of 
Kleberg County, and with my best wishes for your 
success, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES H. FLATO, JR., 


No direct selling attempt is made—the store’s 
merchandise is not mentioned in the letter. The 
whole object is to gain the farmer’s friendship and 
to keep in hisemind the fact that the store has a 
personal interest in him and shares in his pride in 
the welfare of the State and county. 


A Silo Letter 


This company sells silos. Here is one of a series 
of letters to which they attribute a lot of their 


success. 
DEAR FRIEND: 

HOW ARE YOU TO SELL YOUR FEED 
STUFF? This is a question that is worrying you 
most, as it must be faced squarely and quickly. 

In our opinion, it is time for our farmers to 
decide whether they will continue to be producers 
of cheap raw material, corn at 50 cents per bushel, 
or become manufacturers of the finished product 
at $2 per bushel. Kleberg County farmers have 
made a success of their feed crop, and are now 
seeking a market to dispose of their product. It 
is very important that you consider the proper 
manner to dispose of your feed stuff. We sug- 
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gest that you sell it back to yourself as horse, cow 
and hog feed, thereby getting better returns on it 
than you could in the form of raw material. You 
should be in position to utilize your entire crop— 
stalk, leaves, grain and all, and not only the grain 
part, as is generally used. The answer to the 
situation is easy, THE SILO. 

We quote here a few extracts from bulletins of 
the different experimental stations: Illinois 
Station, Bulletin No. 73, found corn ensilage worth 
31 per cent more than corn fodder when all costs 
were considered. The Ontario Experimental Sta- 
tion found they could save $63 on every $200 
invested in feed if they used corn ensilage in 
preference to hay in feeding cattle. The Ohio Ex- 
perimental Station found they could produce butter 
fat 9 cents cheaper per pound by using ensilage 
than they could by using hay. A like difference 
was found in milk production. 

Silage has been found and proved to be the basis 
of an economical satisfactory ration for all kinds 
of farm stock. There was a time when its prin- 
cipal uses were confined to dairy purposes. This 
was probably due to the fact that the dairyman 
always places a higher valuation on feed stuff 
than the general farmer or beef feeder, for the 
reason that he does not raise sufficient for his re- 
quirements, and is obliged to go into market and 
buy at higher prices. Of late years, however, the 
beef feeders and general farmers have come to 
realize the necessity of a more economical ration, 
and have turned to the silo as their salvation. 

Consider one acre of corn, that will produce 50 
bushels of grain, will, when corn sells at 50 cents 
per bushel, give you a gross income of $25. The 
same acre in corn for silage will produce ten tons 
silage worth from $6 to $8 or from $60 to $80 for 
the acre. From these figures, it is very apparent 
that the income from this acre will be increased 
at least 240 per cent if planted for silage. Have 
you money invested at this time that pays you 240 
per cent each year? 

The Crown silo has been made up to stand the 
test of time, and we are glad to say to you that we 
can deliver you a silo on short notice. (We have 
them in stock.) We will erect a silo for you and 
make easy terms on it, so you can pay for it while 
using the ensilage. Don’t you think it is important 
enough for you to consider buying a silo on such 
terms? If you do, you will be in position to tell 
your neighbor that the best way to market his crop 
is in the finished product instead of the raw ma- 
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terial. Get busy and let us hear from you at an 
early date. 
With our best wishes, we are, 
Yours very truly, 
THE KINGSVILLE LUMBER COMPANY. 


P. S.—Don’t forget that we have a stock of fair 
grade lumber suitable for barns, sheds, general 
farm purposes, etc., that we are selling at $17.50 
per 1000 ft. 

No Theories Here 

This letter does not theorize—it does not give a 
lot of mere ideas—it presents facts. It shows the 
farmer from actual tests how he can increase the 
income from his farm at very little outlay by the 
use of a silo. It keeps the farmer away from the 
mail order house by offering to deliver and erect a 
silo at once from stock and to make easy terms of 
payment. The firm that can get a letter like this 
into the hands of the farmer who is out to make 
money—which includes the man with 2 acres or the 
man with 200—can get action on it in double-quick 
time. 

Results Coming In 

The Kingsville Lumber Company says in a letter 
of recent date to HARDWARE AGE: 

“We are beginning to reap the benefits of our 
past work in issuing letters of this kind. We find 
that all our customers are well satisfied and in a 
great many cases those who have been habitual 
mail order friends are now placing business with 
us without question. We think that in the long 
run that we shall educate them to trade with local 
merchants instead of fighting them and trading 
with mail order houses.” 

Down in the Lone Star State they never do things 
by halves. When they go after a man they get him 
dead or alive, and when they go after business they 
are out for all there is in the vicinity. The chances 
are that the hardware business that is left in that 
part of the State called Kleberg County when the 
Kingsville Lumber Company has taken its share 
won’t provide enough profit to the mail order 
houses to pay postage on their “family Bibles.” But 
it isn’t done by sitting down and growling about 
competition—it takes real action. A little of that 
Texas energy would help some of us a whole lot in 
breaking mail order competition. 

















The suffragette in the corner of the window of the Berentz Hardware Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma, looks 
ready for a straw vote and with the rest of the display gives sportsmen much to think about 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


Stevens Bill Rolling Up Support—‘‘Gift Enterprise ’’ a Federal 
Problem—Working for a Tariff Commission 
By W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 25, 1915. 

The Stevens price-maintenance bill is rolling up 
a volume of support like an old-fashioned snowball 
and the further it goes the bigger it gets. Within 
the past month the opponents of the measure have 
shown considerable activity, but this has served 
only to arouse the old friends of the bill and to 
bring up a big crop of new ones. 

Secretary Edmond A. Whittier of the American 
Fair Trade League, who is engineering the cam- 
paign in favor of price maintenance, spent a couple 
of days in Washington during the past week look- 
ing after the League’s department store case before 
the Federal Trade Commission and sizing up the 
situation with respect to the prospects for the early 
consideration of the Stevens bill. To the corre- 
spondent of HARDWARE AGE he said: 

“Hardware dealers are familiar with the old gag, 
‘Every Knock is a Boost,’ but they have never heard 
it applied to any proposition more appropriately 
than to the Stevens bill. During the past month 
some of the big department stores have devoted a 
great deal of attention to this measure, endeavoring 
to alarm the business men of the country by gross 
misrepresentation both concerning the character of 
the bill and its probable effect on merchandising. I 
am glad to say that the result has been simply to 
stir up our friends everywhere and to induce them 
to gird up their loins for a hard winter’s campaign. 

“No class of retailers have more at stake in this 
matter than those who handle hardware. If any 
dealer will look over his stock he will find many 
standardized articles on some of which the price 
is maintained by hook or crook, while on others the 
big mail-order houses have managed to do more 
or less cutting as the result of their enormous pur- 
chasing power and their numerous and varied 
sources of supply. It is safe to say, however, that 
if the Stevens bill were placed on the statute books 
a great many manufacturers who have never at- 
tempted to maintain the prices on their products 
would promptly standardize them and protect the 
retailer in every part of the country. 

“It is apparent, therefore, that those who merely 
view the situation as it exists to-day can form but 
a slight conception of what a veritable boon a price- 
maintenance law would be.” 


Some Very Desirable “Evils” 


The opponents of price maintenance, who, of 
course, must be recorded as the champions of price- 
cutting—it doesn’t sound quite like the same thing 
but, of course, it is—are growing quite hysterical 
in their assaults upon the Stevens bill. The latest 
attack on the measure is that of Jason Rogers, pub- 
lisher of the New York Globe, who is deluging the 
newspaper editors and publishers throughout the 
country with letters urging opposition to the Stev- 
ens bill and inclosing a tract entitled ‘““Ten Out of 
a Hundred Evils of Maintained Prices.” Secretary 
Whittier of the League has paid his respects to Mr. 
Rogers, who doubtless believes he is battling in the 
interest of the department stores which, undeni- 
ably, because of their combined strength, secure the 
lowest possible advertising rates at the hands of 
the big metropolitan newspapers. 

One of the “evils” which Mr. Rogers cites is that 


“maintained prices would encourage every manu- 
facturer to brand his goods and create a big de- 
mand for his product and then increase retail 
prices.” Of course, this will make every business 
man laugh. Here’s what Mr. Whittier says about it: 

“This is absolutely contradicted by the trade fact 
that on no price-maintained standard product has 
the price been raised; on the contrary, on all such 
goods the manufacturer is giving to-day more and 
more for the money as competition among manu- 
facturers in quality increases. For instance, a 
package of Kellogg’s toasted corn flakes is one-half 
larger and one-third less in price than it was ten 
years ago—the Ingersoll watches have greatly im- 
proved and have been reduced in size and thickness 
nearly one-half during the same period. This same 
increase in quality, per $1 of cost, under the stand- 
ard price system, is convincingly shown in the auto- 
mobile industry, in which products are marketed 
under the maintained price system and in which, 
nevertheless, prices are constantly falling and quali- 
ties constantly rising.” 


The “Gift Enterprise” a Federal Problem 


It begins to look as though Congress must come 
to the rescue if the trading stamp evil is to be 
eradicated or even regulated. An investigation of 
the State laws on this important subject and the 
action of the courts whenever their constitutionality 
has been called in question has recently been made 
by the general counsel for an important trade body 
with results that are rather discouraging to those 
who hope to see this nuisance abated. 

Many States of the Union, according to the re- 
port made in this case, have enacted provisions in 
their penal codes prohibiting the giving away of 
trading stamps, profit-sharing coupons, etc., but 
almost invariably the courts, upon test cases, have 
found them to be unconstitutional and have de- 
clared them void. 

Several of the States in order to prohibit the use 
of coupons or certificates within their territorial 
limits have enacted statutes which tax heavily all 
merchants desiring to use this method of adver- 
tising within the State. The State of Washington, 
for example, imposed a license tax of $6,000 upon 
all persons, firms or companies using trading stamps 
within its territorial limits, but a suit being brought 


under the statute it was declared unconstitutional . 


as violative of the Fourteenth Amendment (Little 
vs. Tanner, 208 Fed., 605). 

Florida imposes a State tax of $500 and county 
tax of $250 upon each person, firm or corporation 
endeavoring to use trading stamps within its terri- 
tory. But this enactment has been held unconstitu- 
tional in the case of Van Deman & Lewis Co. vs. 
Rast, 214 Fed., 827. Several other States, notably 
Tennessee, Arkansas and Georgia, have enacted 
similar statutes taxing the use of coupons and 
profit-sharing certificates. 


Arkansas Statute Held Valid 


Arkansas has given the right to any “city of the 
first class” within its territorial limits to impose a 
tax not exceeding $1,000 per year upon any person, 
firm or corporation employing these devices in build- 
ing up trade, and the statute has been held con- 
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stitutional in the case of Humes vs. The City of 
Fort Smith, 93 Fed., 857. This case, however, is 
contrary to the weight of authority, and the best 
lawyers regard it as overruled in the light of like 
Federal and State cases. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that both Arkansas and Georgia are States 
with tendencies to legislate against profit-sharing 
enterprises and that the unconstitutionality of their 
particular statutes has not been finally determined. 
It is a slow job to wait for the States to take 
this matter up individually and thresh it out in the 
courts. If Congress, as the result of the activity 
of Secretary Redfield, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and other powerful influences, will get earn- 
estly to work on the subject there is reason to be- 
lieve a method can be devised for reaching this 
abuse that will stand the acid test of constitution- 
ality before the United States Supreme Court. 


Working for a Tariff Commission 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
which recently appointed a special committee to 
urge upon Congress the enactment of a law creating 
a tariff commission, is about to begin an active 
campaign in this behalf by making representations 
to individual members of the Ways and Means and 
Finance Committees before the convening of Con- 
gress. It is assumed that by the time the new 
session is fairly under way the administration’s 
revenue plans will have been formulated in detail 
and communicated to the leaders of the committees 
in both houses. The Chamber, therefore, believes 
that the only effective way of making sentiment in 
favor of the tariff commission is to put its argu- 
ments before the committee members prior to their 
coming to Washington. 

The Senate being a continuing body, the Finance 
Committee is already in existence, but the Ways 
and Means Committee will not be formally ap- 
pointed until the House is organized. Following 
congressional precedents, however, it is safe to as- 
sume that all the former members of the committee 
who are re-elected to the new Congress will con- 
tinue to serve thereon. Of the twenty-one old mem- 
bers thirteen have been re-elected, including eight 
Democrats and five Republicans. Eight vacancies 
remain to be filled. 

The Chamber of Commerce will take up the mat- 
ter of a tariff commission with members by mail 
and will also cause them to be seen by business men 
affiliated with local organizations in their respective 
districts. There can be no question but this is a 
highly effective method of pushing the propaganda 
and much may be expected to be accomplished. 


Russel A. Cowles 


en A. COWLES, having resigned his posi- 
tion with the American Brass Company, has 
recently been elected a director and vice-president 
of the Buffalo Copper & Brass Rolling Mill, operat- 
ing a large brass and copper rolling plant at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., where the company is about completing 
also one of the largest brass rod mills in the United 
States of America. Other officials of this organiza- 
tion are: William A. Morgan, president; Franklin D. 
Locke, vice-president, and Samuel Ellis, secretary. 

Mr. Morgan was previously with Swift & Co., 
having had charge of their business throughout 
the Western territory for twenty-three years. 
Franklin D. Locke is a member of one of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank Boards, and attorney for the 
Lackawanna Steel Company. He is prominently 
identified with Buffalo interests. Samuel Ellis 
is also assistant cashier of the Manufacturers’ & 
Traders’ Bank of Buffalo. 
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R. A. Cowles has likewise recently been elected 
president of the Metals Trading Corporation, in 
which he is largely interested, it being a brokerage 
concern for the sale of copper and spelter; they also 
finance war contracts. In addition, Mr. Cowles is 
a director in the Ansonia Clock Company, Coronet 
Phosphate Company and the Terraceia Estates, Inc. 

















Russel A. Cowles 


R. A. Cowles comes of a family which for over 
half a century has been prominent in the production 
of brass and copper. His grandfather, George P. 
Cowles, in the early 60’s was executive head of 
the Ansonia Brass & Copper Company, representing 
Phelps, Dodge & Company in these semi-finished 
raw materials, having spent his entire business life 
in the brass and copper business. He was suc- 
ceeded in turn by his son, A. A. Cowles (father 
of R. A. Cowles), who is still vice-president of the 
American Brass Company, having been actively en- 
gaged in the brass and copper business for over 
forty-five years. 

R. A. Cowles went with the Ansonia Brass & 
Copper Company in October, 1893, and had been 
continuously in the service of that corporation 
and the American Brass Company, which took over 
the former company, for approximately twenty-two 
years, having risen to the position of a vice-presi- 
dent of the American Brass Company in charge of 
the Ansonia Brass & Copper Company branch. 

Mr. Cowles will be located at 99 John Street, New 
York City, as heretofore, with offices on the seventh 
floor, where will also be the New York office of the 


Buffalo Copper & Brass Rolling Mill. 


A Warning to the Hardware Trade 
To the Editor: HACKENSACK, N. J. 


In the early part of September a man, calling 
himself E. L. Cramer, called and told us a pitiful 
story of business and family troubles, which 
touched our sympathy to the extent of $2. After 
a few days we wrote him at the permanent address 
which he left with us, and to-day the letter was 
returned by the postoffice, and we enclose it here- 
with for your inspection. 

If you think best, it might be good to issue a 
warning to the hardware trade. 

Yours very truly, 

HACKENSACK COAL & LUMBER COMPANY, 
E. BLAUVELT. 
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Done with Diving 


66 S CIENTIFIC management has come to stay. Those 
old fogies who oppose it are as ridiculously hide- 
bound as the diver.” 

The speaker was Dr. J. Simms Reed, who is the 
author of several scientific management textbooks. 

“As hidebound as the diver,” Dr. Reed pursued. “This 
fellow had been a day laborer, and then he turned to 
diving because the pay was better. But he only went 
down once. Yes, he only went down once, and he’d 
hardly been down two minutes before he signaled to be 
drawn up again. 

“They drew him up quickly. He motioned to them 
to unscrew his helmet. As soon as he got the helmet 
off he began to take off his loaded shoes and rubber 
combination suit. 

“*T1’m done with divin’ ”, he said. ‘No more divin’ for 
me. The dickens with a job where ye can’t spit on yer 
hands.’ ”—E xchange. 


Well Equipped 


N a Scotch village, where a young doctor had lately 

started practice, a workman had the misfortune to 

get a finger bruised badly in one of the mills. A doctor 

was sent for, and, on properly dressing the finger, the 

man nearly fainted. He was asked if he would take a 
little spirits to revive him. 

“Mon,” he exclaimed, with feeling, “that wud just be 
the very life o’ me!” 

The doctor gave him a good glass, which he greedily 
swallowed, and, on recovering his breath, his first words 
were: 

“Weel, doctor, I ken unco’ little aboot yer skill, but 
mon, ye keep grand medicine!”—London Tit-Bits. 


The Normandy Climate 


66 OU can’t better the English climate,” exclaimed 
the man who stayed at home. 

“Nonsense,” replied the one who traveled. “There’s 
a little place in Normandy that beats anywhere I know. 
Why, when I was there, three weeks ago, I gained 123 
pounds!” 

“Go on!” exclaimed the man who stayed at home, in- 
credulously. 

“It’s a fact!” insisted the one who traveled. “Come 
‘round to dinner to-night and I’ll introduce you to her.” 
—London Answers. 


Truth 
RS. EXE—“Here’s an invitation from Mrs. Bore- 
leigh to one of her tiresome dinners. I hate them.” 
Exe—“Why not plead that you have a previous en- 
gagement?” 
Mrs. Exe—“That would be a lie. Edith, dear, write 
Mrs. Boreleigh that we accept with pleasure.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


A Sporting Risk 
MALL YOUTH—“I ain’t goin’ to say my prayers 


to-night, mother. I’m goin’ to take a chance.”—Life. 


A small mind exaggerates everything that it can 
comprehend at all, and most of all the importance of 
its possessor.—Albany Journal. 


If you are criticizing a man with a view to helping 
him, don’t go about it in a fault-finding way.— Exchange. 
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Broke Up the Game 


Liars finally persuaded his aunt to play with 
him, says the Illinois Central Employees’ Maga- 
zine. The chairs were arranged in line, and then he 
said: “Now, you be the engineer, and I’ll be the con- 


ductor. Lend me your watch and get up into your 
cab.” 

He then hurried down the platform, timepiece in 
hand. “Pull out there, you red-headed, pie-faced jay!” 
he shouted, to the astonishment of the young woman. 

“Why, Willie!” she exclaimed in amazement. 

“That’s right; chew the rag,” he retorted. “Pull 
out. We’re five minutes late already.” 

They have had to forbid his playing down by the 


tracks. 


Where He Was Weak 


A QUAINT story is told to exemplify the pride that 
every man should take in the work by which 
he makes a living. Two street sweepers, seated on a 
curbstone, were discussing a comrade who had died 
the day before. “Bill certainly was a good sweeper,” 
said one. “Yes,” conceded the’ other, thoughtfully. 
“But—don’t you think he was a little weak around 
the lamp posts?”—Cardiff Western Mail. 


Corrected Etiquette 


F gagpecansinggyenge sc boy encountered the following 

sentence in his grammar examination: “The 
horse and the cow is in the field.” He was told to cor- 
rect it and to give his reason for the correction. This 
is what he wrote: “The cow and horse is in the field. 
Ladies should always come first.”—Eachange. 


Precaution Pays 


66 HAT are you cutting out of the paper?” 
“An item about a California man getting a 
divorce because his wife went through his pockets.” 
“What are you going to do with it?” 
“Put it in my pocket.”—Everybody’s Magazine. 


Not Any To-day 


66 LEASE, ma’am,” said a servant, “there’s a poor 
man at the door with wooden legs.” 
“Why, Bridget,” answered the mistress in a reprov- 
ing tone, “what *can we do with wooden legs? Tell him 
we do not want any.”—Ezxchange. 


Theory and Practice 


é¢TYATHER,” said Johnny, “What is the difference 
between farming and agriculture?” 

“Well, my son; for farming you need a plow and a 

harrow and other implements, and for agriculture all 

you need is a pencil and a piece of paper.”—Exchange. 


Pay as You Enter 


RS. ROSENBAUM—“Oh, Jacob, little Ikey has 
swallowed a dime!” 
Rosenbaum—“Send him to bed midout his supper. 
Dot woll make it aboudt efen.”—Boston Transcript. 


True Wisdom 
¢¢7 F there were four flies on a table and I killed 
one, how many would be left?” inquired the 
teacher. “One,” answered a bright little boy, “the 
dead one.”—Exchange. 
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The Trend of Big Business 


HE success in the future of Big Business 
ia in this country lies wholly in its adap- 
tation to new and untried conditions. 
That such conditions are upon us and with us 
to stay must be apparent to all save the will- 
fully blind. Nor is an understanding of the 
new problems now confronting the commer- 
cial world to be reached by futile discus- 
sions of things that are past and gone. Even 
now we have on one hand wearisome iter- 
ation the plaint that the average business 
man is honest and must not be judged by the 
exceptional law breaker. And on the other 
the muckraker still waving his dagger of 
lath at the corporation whose size consti- 
tutes its chief crime in his eyes. 


If it is sure that the popular indignation 
against malefactors in high places and the 
predatory plutocrats has lost much of its 
white heat, it is equally sure that the days 
of license and unchecked responsibility have 
gone for all time. Just now matters are 
‘ largely in a formative stage but along en- 
tirely new lines. Legal restrictions are plen- 
tiful enough, rather too much so in fact, but 
they are little understood and most nebulously 
interpreted, so that even a once confident 
but now rudely awakened and disillusioned 
minority of powerful interests does not 
know where it stands nor what is for- 
bidden ground. 


It has always been a commercial axiom 
that commerce thrives best when least ham- 
pered by restrictive laws, and it is obvious 
enough that there must gradually be evolved 
out of the present chaotic situation freer 
play of the natural laws of competition and 
of supply and demand. We shall not, as is 
vainly imagined by some belated reaction- 
aries, return to the ways of the past nor 
reach the stage where the Government under 
the guise of patriotic endeavor will again 
enact laws for privilege and the favored 
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few. We are in that curious and unprece- 
dented position where the old theories and 
practices upon which we leaned in the past 
have proved a broken reed in prescnt emer- 
gencies. We are quite sure that never again 
will we allow unchecked power and unau- 
dited responsibility in high places. It was 
not so much the fault of those who abused 
this power and responsibility as of our per- 
mitting human nature to have such uncon- 
trolled opportunities for the exploitation of 
greed and selfishness. In general, we are 
still quite sure that monopoly is wrong and 
that competition is right, and yet we have 
had instances enough of ruthless competition 
that were worse in their effects than crystal- 
lized and concentrated monopoly. And yet 
withal there is the still small voice of Social- 
ism that will not down, and that cries out 
against competition as Nature’s savage law 
of the survival of the fittest that should be 
eliminated from economic life. 


With all our natural distaste for too much 
Government regulation, we are drifting 
further and further in that direction until 
it is even welcomed by those whose excesses 
it was instituted to control. We are con- 
fronted with new factors whose very exist- 
ence confounds many of the most widely 
economic beliefs of the past. It was not so 
long when labor was commonly spoken of as 
a commodity to be bought and sold as any 
other commodity—when the stress of com- 
petition excused many practices which now 
lead straight to the penitentiary. When a 
man’s business was regarded as his own, and 
not subject to public investigation. When 
the principal object was to make money, 
merely that and nothing more. To-day all 
economic life feels the constantly growing 
influence of that humanitarianism which 
places the welfare of the race above all other 
considerations, and the larger the business 
the less it can afford to disregard this grow- 
ing sentiment. Eight-hour days, child labor 
laws, old age pensions, workingmen’s com- 
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pensation acts, may all in essence be the 
best form of business as well as the best 
expression of humanity, but such a plea is 
merely a later thought to attempt to further 
justify enactments whose original inception 
had no other thought and intent than the 
welfare of the race. 


Big Business in the main no longer seeks 
to controvert and oppose the steady growth 
of these ideas, for to do so is merely to 
invite an adverse public opinion which it 
can no longer afford to antagonize. For if 
any one thing has been made evident in the 
past decade it is the dominance of public 
opinion, backed up by Democracy’s powerful 
weapons of legislation and taxation. So far 
as Big Business is concerned it is setting 
the pace in its treatment of its employees 
and in conforming to the law and to public 
opinion. The obstructionists and the non- 
observers are rather to be found among the 
smaller units whose vision still belongs to 
a narrow and circumscribed past. In fact, 
the sole hope of Big Business to-day is a 
friendly public opinion, to whose ideas it 
shall conform and which recognizes the 
great possibilities of general good and in- 
herent commercial supremacy in the large, 
well equipped and efficient organization. It 
is one of the interesting phases of commer- 
cial life to-day that every object sought of 
the State or nation by every large organ- 
ization or association has the general good 
for its plea, and puts in the background the 
real self-interest which generally underlies 
the whole proposition. 


Generally public opinion is in a complai- 
sant mood to many of the organizations to 
which, only a brief space back, it was so 
bitterly hostile and of which it was so un- 
compromisingly suspicious. For the public 
is quite conscious of its new-found strength, 
which has been tested and not found want- 
ing. And Big Business will not have much 
trouble unless it loses its head and its mem- 
ory and attempts to repeat some of the 
practices of the past. Nor does there seem 
any tendency in that direction, even though 
there persists, as always, an unheeded mi- 
nority, hankering after the fleshpots of 


Egypt, and vainly hoping for the return of 


an impossible past. That the commercial 
world will get before long to a clearer under- 


standing and a firmer ground of action is 
among the certainties of the future, and we 
shall then have ahead of us one of the great 
expansive eras in our national life. 


But such progress will come only from the 
evolution and improvement of present meth- 
ods and not from a return to the past. The 
days of hostile legislation and so-called perse- 
cution of the great interests have passed, 
but those of reasonable regulation and super- 
vision have just begun. 


Fine United States Map for a 
Cent 


T is of interest to the public generally, as 
well as to educators, that the United 
States Government issues a map sold by 

the United States Geological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C., which costs but the nominal 
price of 1 cent. This map shows rivers, lakes, 
State boundaries, State capitals, and princi- 
pal cities. It measures 814 by 12 in. on a 
scale of 260 miles to 1 in. Five copies of the 
map are sold for 3 cents if an order for them 
is included in any order for maps amounting 
to $3 net. 


The Survey publishes also maps of the 
United States on larger scales, one on a scale 
of 190 miles to 1 in. for 5 cents retail, and 
one on a scale of about 110 miles to 1 in., 
with contours to show relief or without con- 
tours, for 15 cents retail. The wholesale 
prices for these maps are 3 cents and 9 cents 
respectively. A relief map of the United 
States measuring 18 by 28 in., on a scale of 
110 miles to the inch, is sold for 15 cents, or 
for 9 cents, if an order for it is included in 
an order for maps amounting to $3. This 
map shows the rivers, principal cities and 
State boundarjes and is shaded in colors to 
show the height above sea level of all parts of 
the country. 


Enterprising merchants, wholesale or re- 
tail, may see in this proposition a good op- 
portunity to circularize their customers at 
slight cost, by adding name, address and 
other brief matter which could be printed, or 
put on with a rubber stamp, serving as a help- 
ful, instructive souvenir. Souvenirs having 
a definite, useful purpose and in constant use 
are generally utilized by the possessor when 
others are cast aside. 
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Articles on This Page Are Taken from the Press of the Country 


(With acknowledgments to the fellow—whoever he 
was—who first conceived this method of presenting 
truths.) 


A Seramble Free for All 


HEN President Wilson took the Pacific mer- 
chant marine trade out of American hands 
by affixing his signature to the Seamen’s act, he 
handed it over to our foreign competitors without 
the slightest intention of discriminating for or 
against any one among them. As a matter of fact, 
there was no such discrimination. All the Presi- 
dent did was to take the business away from Ameri- 
cans and throw it out to be scrambled for by the 
eager expectants. : 

If the Japanese got the largest piece out of the 
international grab bag the responsibility is not the 
President’s. His attitude in the matter has been 
and is entirely correct and neutral. At the present 
writing it does look as though Japan were indeed 
going to emerge from the scuffle with a larger share 
of the jettisoned American cargoes than any other 
mixer in the merry mélée. 

In 1913 Japan had fourteen ships aggregating 
84,725 tons in the Pacific trade. In 1914 only one 
Japanese ship was added, making fifteen in all. But 
1915, with the returns of over three months still to 
come in, has been the banner year of Japanese mer- 
chant marine expansion. With the signature of the 
President of the United States to an act virtually 
guaranteeing the elimination of all American com- 
petition from the field, there has been a genuine 
boom in Japan’s shipping activity. Instead of four- 
teen ships as in 1913 and fifteen as in 1914, the 
_ enterprising Yankees of the East now have forty 
fine vessels flying the Mikado’s flag in the Pacific 
trade and many more coming. 

“Japan will continue to develop the Pacific trade,” 
said President Asano of the Japanese Trans-Pacific 
Line in a recent interview, “recognizing that inten- 
tionally or not the Pacific trade is the gift of the 
United States to Japan through the passage of your 
new. seamen’s bill.” | 

Naturally exultant words, but open to an erron- 
eous interpretation in the direction above suggested. 
Most emphatically President Wilson did not give 
our Pacific trade to Japan when he signed the 
Furuseth-La Follette gem of statesmanship. He 
merely threw it overboard. If Japan happened to 
salvage the most of it, that is simply a matter of 
individual opportunity and alertness. 

The President “played no favorites” whatever. 
In these days of delicate neutrality questions this 
point cannot be insisted upon too strongly.—The 
New York Sun. 


Enslaving Themselves 


REAT BRITAIN’S debt before this war broke 
out was $3,535,000,000. It had nearly doubled 
that figure at the end of the British fiscal year, 
March 31 last. The total of that date will be 
doubled again by March 31 next, in the estimates 
of the chancellor of the exchequer, given to Par- 
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liament—a “dead weight of debt” of $11,000,000,- 
000. 

The phrase is well chosen. It will be a dead 
weight of proportions never before imposed on an 
industrial civilization. The vanquished in war 
aforetime became slaves. The victors became the 
owners of their labor. Germany in 1871 changed 
the form but not the substance in taking a billion- 
dollar cash indemnity from France, which put 
French industry under substantial bondage to Ger- 
many for generations ahead. 

Now victors and vanquished alike are enslaving 
themselves. They are so far being enslaved to 
their own monumental debts that the victors in 
slavery at the end will be unable to collect produc- 
tive indemnities from the vanquished, equally en- 
slaved. Taxes must be piled upon taxes merely to 
carry along this dead weight of debt. They are 
already reaching proportions in all the belligerent 
eountries which will cripple industry for genera- 
tions to come. They may not then be equal to the 
interest demands of this brutal taskmaster, Debt, 
upon each of these nations of slaves. 

When this point will be reached we cannot tell. 
It cannot be far off as war costs are now mounting, 
and when it comes the war must end. But there 
will then remain such a condition of widespread 
industrial slavery as the world never saw before or 
ever had to deal with against internal revolution. 
—The New York Times. 


The Needs of Mexico 


HEN one visits Mexico one has a subconscious 

feeling that he is in a country bordering on 

the Mediterranean. This feeling is especially strong 

in the City of Mexico. It is not Spain, nor southern 

France, nor Italy, but with suggestions of these 

countries; the dominating feeling, however, is of 
Egypt. 

The similarity between Mexico and Egypt goes 
further. From the dawn of history the Egyptian 
fellaheen were oppressed, robbed and cruelly 
treated, up to thirty years ago. 

Wherever we can get a glimpse of Mexican his- 
tory the same thing is true. At least 90 per cent of 
the inhabitants of Mexico through the ages have 
known little by experience of justice and security, 
and further, are to-day utterly unable to get jus- 
tice and security for themselves. 

There is no place in the world to-day where jus- 
tice, protection to life and property prevail more 
generally than in Egypt. Cromer, Kitchener and 
many others have given their best to accomplish 
this result. And until some such regime is estab- 
lished in a similar fashion in Mexico millions of 
unfortunates will suffer robbery, cruelty and every 
form of injustice. The United States brought good 
government to Cuba and the Philippines, incident- 
ally destroying yellow fever forever. The greatest 
contribution to justice within our power would be 
to rescue the millions of Mexican peons from the 
misrule and cruelty that otherwise will be their ter- 
rible and tragic fate for untold generations.—N. Y. 
Evening Sun. 
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Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 





The chief feature of the steel trade con- 
tinues to be the export demand for steel of 
nearly all kinds. 

The market on pig iron in the past week 
has been quiet, but prices are very firm. 

The great prosperity ruling in the steel 
trade is reflected in other lines, including 
hardware, but is not so pronounced. Two 
local hardware jobbers in the Pittsburgh 
district have stated that their orders so far 
in September showed a slight increase over 
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the same period in August, and they expect 
each succeeding month over the remainder 
of this year to show an increased business 
over the previous month. 

Retail hardware dealers are inclined to 
carry heavier stocks than usual, believing 
they are safe in buying and that prices on 
most goods they carry may be higher. 

The money situation is good and collec- 
tions are reported satisfactory from nearly 
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HE chief feature in the steel trade continues to be 
the export demand for steel of nearly all kinds, 
and this is the case more to-day than at any time since 
the European war started on Aug. 1 of last year. While 
there is a feeling that something may come up at any 
time that would put an end to the war, yet the action 
of the Allies in scouring this country for steel materials 
of various kinds does not indicate that the foreign 
powers feel that the war will come to an end at an early 
date. At the moment Canadian steel works have in- 
quiries in this country for upwards of 300,000 tons of 
billets and blooms to be shipped into Canada and fin- 
ished up into war munitions for the Allies. The enor- 
mous demand for steel products, particularly open- 
hearth stock, is keeping the mills filled up to the limit 
and the supply of open-hearth steel is getting more 
scant right along. Almost any prices can be secured 
for open-hearth billets, also for forging billets, the 
latter running high in carbon, and for which there is 
a heavy demand, the billets to be machined into shrapnel 
and other munitions. Inquiries from France recently 
are for blooms 9 in., 10% in., 12 in. and 14 in. square, 
some of the latter larger sizes weighing close to a ton 
each. 

American steel mills have every pound of steel sold 
that they can possibly turn out this year, and orders 
now being booked probably carry with them a state- 
ment that shipments will not be made before early in 
1916. This heavy war demand for steel is not without 
its effect on prices and in the past week sheets, steel 
bars, shafting, wire products, bolts and nuts and rivets 
have all shown an advance in prices. Steel mills that 
can make prompt shipments of steel bars have no 
trouble in getting 1.40c., and the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany is now quoting this price on plates, shapes and 
bars and for indefinite delivery. Usually at this time 
of the year it was the policy of the steel bar mills to 
go after large consumers of steel bars, such as the im- 
plement makers, wagon builders and others, to make 
their contracts for the following year, or at least for 
six months. This is not the case at present, as the 
mills are so well filled up with orders for steel bars 
they are rather indifferent as to whether consumers 
place contracts ahead or not. 

The present condition in the steel business is without 
precedent. In times past we have had a similar condi- 
tion of the mills being filled up for three or four months 
ahead, but this was due to heavy railroad demand and 
also heavy demand from general consumers. In the 
present situation the railroads are playing very little 
part, not having bought any track materials of moment 
during all of this year. The railroads are now waking 
up to the fact that before long they will need track 
materials and realizing the filled-up condition of the 
steel mills, they are showing more interest in the 
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market and are sending out more inquiries. The Erie 
Railroad placed orders last week for 20,000 tons of 
steel rails with the Illinois Steel Company at Chicago, 
and the Santa Fe Railroad, which recently bought 30,000 
tons, is in the market for another lot. The New York 
Central also has an inquiry out for a large tonnage of 
rails and for a considerable number of steel cars. 
There seems to be no doubt but that there will be a 
heavy shortage in cars when the wheat and other crops 
commence to move, as the railroads are not prepared to 
handle the heavy crops with anything like promptness. 
A few months ago the Pennsylvania Railroad had 
thousands of idle cars on sidings between Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia, but to-day it is claimed that this road 
has every car it can get in use that is fit to operate. 
If the railroads should come in and place heavy orders 
for track materials, such as rails, engines and cars for 
delivery. in first half of 1916, it would absolutely assure 
the situation for probably all of next year, and there 
are signs that the railroads will do this. 


Some heavy sales of barb wire have been made for 
export and there is a very heavy inquiry. One concern 
in France, through its New York agents, has an in- 
quiry out for 60,000 tons of painted barb wire, ship- 
ments to run 10,000 tons a month. The domestic 
price of barb wire is $2.60, but it is stated that on 
foreign orders 3c. per pound and higher has been ob- 
tained. Foreign demand for tin plate is fairly heavy 
and two independent makers took contracts last week 
for about 200,000 boxes for export shipments. 


The market on pig iron in the past week has been 
quiet, but prices are very firm. Bessemer iron is $16, 
and basic $15, Valley furnace, and there is considerable 
export inquiry for Bessemer iron, W. P. Snyder & Com- 
pany of this city, having sold 4000 tons recently at 
$16, Valley furngce, for shipment to Italy. The stove 
and malleable iron foundries report business picking 
up and they are melting more iron now than at any 
time in two years. Heavy purchases of pig iron have 
been made by large stove foundries in Buffalo and St. 
Louis districts. Consumers of iron ore are turning their 
attention to next year’s prices, which are certain to be 
at least 50c. a ton higher than this year. The Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Company bought last week 100,000 
tons of iron ore for delivery next year and will probably 
buy other large lots, although the company has its own 
ore mines and is buying to guard against possible 
shortage. There are no signs anywhere of any let up 
in the enormous business being done by the steel mills, 
and, in fact, all manufacturing plants, and it bids 


_ fair to last over the next year at least. 
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The great prosperity ruling in the steel trade is re- 
flected in other lines, including hardware, but is not so 
pronounced. Two local hardware jobbers have stated 
that their orders so far in September showed a slight 
increase over the same period in August, and they ex- 
pect each succeeding month over the remainder of this 
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year to show an increased business over the previous 
month. Traveling men are now sending in orders for 
fall delivery on wire and other products, and also on 
holiday goods. Retail hardware dealers are inclined to 
carry heavier stocks than usual, believing they are 
safe in buying and that prices on most goods they carry 
may be higher. The money situation is good and collec- 
tions are reported satisfactory from nearly all points. 


WirE Naits.—Effective early last week, and too late 
to be given in this report, makers of wire nails ad- 
vanced prices 10c. per keg, or to $1.75 in carload and 
larger lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. This advance in prices 
was not made because of any heavy domestic demand, 
but mainly by reason of the heavy export demand, and 
also to stimulate specifications against contracts for 
wire nails placed some time ago at the $1.60 to $1.65 
price. The wire nail mills state they have either cleaned 
up or canceled all old contracts at $1.55, and that most 
of the orders now on their books are at $1.60 and a few 
at $1.65. The domestic demand is reported a little better 
and there is still a good deal of inquiry for wire nails 
for export, fairly heavy shipments being made to South 
America and other foreign countries. Prices are firm 
and wire nails are higher now than at any time in 
more than a year. 

We quote on new orders, wire nails in large lots to jobbers, 
$1.75 base; in carload lots to retailers, $1. 80 base; less than 
carload lots, a 80; galvanized nails, 1 in. and longer, $1.75 
extra, or $3.40 base; shorter than 1 in., $2.25 extra plus the 
regular nail card extras. 

Cut Naits.—To correspond with the advance in 
prices of wire nails, makers of cut nails have also put 
up prices to the basis of $1.70 and some makers are 
asking $1.75. The demand is reported fairly active with 
quite heavy shipments of cut nails going to the South. 

We quote cut nails, $1.70 per keg in carloads and larger 
lots to jobbers; carloads to retailers, $1.80, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
terms sixty days or 2 per cent off for cash in ten days, 
freight added to point of delivery. 

BARB WIRE.—Prices on barb wire were advanced by 
all the leading makers last week $2 per ton, and the 
market is reported firm. The export demand for barb 
wire is enormous and beyond the capacity of the mills to 
fill. It is stated that at present there are actual for- 
eign inquiries out for close to 300,000 tons of painted 
and galvanized barb wire and on most of this business 
local mills cannot quote as they are filled up so far 
ahead they cannot make the deliveries wanted. Mak- 
ers report the domestic demand picking up quite a good 
deal and the outlook is for a heavy business for barb 
wire in the fall months. Specifications on contracts are 
coming in better than for some time, probably due to 
the advance of $2 a ton in prices. Nearly all consum- 
ers are covered at lower figures and are specifying more 
freely than for a long time. 

Plain annealed wire is $1.60; galvanized barb wire and 
fence staples, $2.60; painted barb wire, $1.90, all f.0.b. Pitts- 
burgh, with freight added to point of delivery, terms thirty 
days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in ten days. Prices on 
woven wire fencing are 70 per cent off in carload lots, 
69% per cent on 1000-rod lots, and 68% per cent on small 
lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

FENCE WIRE.—The demand is reported active and 
shipments of fence wire by the mills are heavier than 
at any time since last spring. Manufacturers of fence 
and also other consumers are specifying freely against 
their contracts, shipments by the mills being heavy. 
Nearly all consumers are covered on plain wire at the 
$1.40 price, but on all new orders coming in the mills 
are quoting the full new prices. 

Prices are as follows: Annealed fence wire in carload lots 
$1.50 base; galvanized $2. 30, with the usual advances charged 
to jobbers for small lots from store. 

IRON AND STEEL Bars.—Last week the Carnegie Steel 
Company put up its price on steel bars to 1.40c., and 
will take orders at this price only for delivery several 
months ahead. All the steel bar mills are filled up with 
orders for three or four months and it is very difficult 
to obtain prompt deliveries. Sales have already been 
made at 1.40c. for delivery in first quarter of 1916, and 
if the present heavy demand for steel continues, it would 
not be surprising if steel bars early next year are 
1.50c. or higher. The new demand for eommon iron 
bars and for steel bars for reinforcing purposes is 
heavy and prices are firm. One job coming up in 
Cleveland will take about 2000 tons of reinforcing steel 
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bars and these are expected to be placed with a Pitts- 
burgh mill. 

We quote steel bars at 1.40c. for third quarter. Common 
iron bars are higher and we now quote these at 1.35c.; re- 
fined iron bars, 1.40c. to 1.45c., and railroad test iron bars, 
1.45c. to 1.50c., all f.0.b. Pittsburgh. 

TIN PLATE.—Two independent makers of tin plate 
closed contracts last week for about 200,000 boxes for 
export and there is considerable other inquiry in the 
market. The hot weather last week helped the corn to 
ripen and the pack of corn is now expected to be heavier 
than usual. The item of interest now that concerns 
the tin plate trade is the price that will be made on 
contracts for 1916 delivery. Nothing official on this has 
been given out, but it is believed the new price will be 
named by the leading mills within the next two or 
three weeks. Specifications against contracts are fall- 
ing off as they always do at this season of the year, 
and it is not unlikely operations among the tin-plate 
mills will be at a decreased rate over the remainder of 
this year. There is very little domestic demand, this 
being only for small lots to round out stocks. 

We quote 100-lb. coke plates at $3.10 to $3.25 per base box, 
depending on the order. 

We quote 100-lb. terne plates at $3.15 per base box, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

SHEETS.—The demand for Bessemer black and blue 
annealed sheets is fairly heavy, but for galvanized is 
light as consumers of galvanized sheets are afraid to 
place orders ahead for fear prices of spelter may fur- 
ther decline and carry sheets down with it. The de- 
mand for enameled sheets from electrical companies 
is very heavy and good prices are being paid. Blue 
annealed sheets are firm at 1.50c., for Nos. 9 and 10 
gage, but galvanized sheets have gone off about $3 a 
ton in the past week, owing to the decline in spelter. 
Bessemer black sheets are firm at 1.90c. to 2c., No. 28 
gage; Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed, 1.50c.. to 1.60c., 
and No. 28 galvanized, 3.50c. to 3.75c. Prices on gal- 
vanized are expected to go lower, as the market on 
spelter is very weak and it has been offered for delivery 
in last quarter very close to 10c. per pound, East St. 
Louis. Makers’ prices for mill shipment on sheets 
of U. S. standard gage, in carload and larger lots, on 
which jobbers charge the usual advance for small lots 
from store, are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 
thirty days net, or 2 per cent cash discount in ten days 
from date of invoice: 


Blue Annealed Sheets 
Cents per Ib. 


Oe 1.45 to 1.55 
I i OO i Oe 1.50 to 1.60 
NS I ee een a eee 1.55 to 1.65 
eB ts og le sen wo w'Se 1.60 to 1.70 
Cae EE, Nhs 6 Obs We ek ow oS 6 oe ebb eee se 1.70 to 1.80 
Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 

Cents pa ei 

gg EE TU ls a eee a he OO a oe 'é'b-b 6 Rehee MOb be 
i i a ie a ele atl ee ee ee oe Be 
itn Ok es eae ae bbe Be bbe 6 Bb we'e 1.60 
ee ee en ee re ee ee 1.65 
i i Aad dee se eee ee ke 66 eae eae ewe 6 1.70 
ee ea ee eth k bee 66 wee bs 06 1.75 
ai eo Ade a eka oes h 6a bee on bb bo 1.80 
UT le Se oe tal a ee in Ne ae cae ng «6 6.06 e0 « 1.85 
i a a a i he be echoes eedees 1.90 
I Ree PESTS een EO ee ey ye ae ee ee 1.95 
ER eh ik alee a ee 8 ahead gga b nad an 6 Oe eae oh 2.05 

Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gage 

Cents per Ib. 
I, 5 CE TI 1 a dd es gg hig & b's Ob 6 o 6.0 
eee a wt hob bee ee © is 2.60 to 2.75 
Nos. OL OE SO eer 
An se ds te se i i See a 2.70 to 2.85 
I I Ee a a ie wa ie aa 2.85 to 3.00 
ici lias ee way g 3.05 to 3.20 
odo ig Dole ke Se ks vk be oc 3.20 to 3.35 
IEG NT SRS Sat ied SR aa ee i> ee en 3.35 to 3.50 
REE OE AR Fee Een ee oe 3.50 to 3.65 
a a ae a he le ee wn a 4.25 to 4.40 
RU Fs ae Ra hd had ene eee UG sa ei -b 4.50 to 4.65 


CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS BY WEIGHT 
Gages, cents per Ib. 


Painting: 29 25 to 28 19 to 24 12tol18 
Regular, or Olling .....ccce cece 0.15 0.10 0.05 
Graphite, regular .........4 «es. 0.25 0.15 

eis ag 


22s 3 and 5 in. corru- 
2. gated without sticks 0.05 
5% to 14% in. corrugated. 0.10 
3, V-crimped without sticks 0.10 
Pressed, standard seam, 
with cleats Bee ee 
Plain roll roofing, with or 
without cleats .......... 0.15 
3/15 in. crimped .......... 0.20 
Weatherboard siding ...... .... 
Beaded cellin@ ...ccccccce cece 


0.05 
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Rock face brick and ‘stone 


SE. Shid io unhe beeen ae ok 0.25 0.25 
Roll and cap roofing with 

GE GG GEORG . nic cccess 0.25 0.25 
Roofing valley, 12 in. and 

NE wie ta Wia a att tae a 0.25 0.25 


Ridge roll and flashing 
(plain or corrugated)........ 


Nuts, BOLTS AND RIVETS.—Makers continue to report 
a very heavy demand from domestic consumers and 
heavy export sales are also being made. Most makers 
of nuts and bolts, also of rivets, have their product 
pretty well sold up for remainder of this year. The new 
demand is only fair, as most consumers are covered 
for some time ahead and they are specifying freely 
against contracts. Discounts to the large trade, effect- 
ive from Sept. 8, are as follows: 


Machine bolts, h. p. nuts, *% x 4 in., smaller and shorter, 
rolled, 75, 10, 10 & 5; smaller and shorter cut, 75, 10 & 10; 
larger or longer, 75 & 10. Machine bolts, C. P.aé&T. 
nuts, % x 4 in., smaller and shorter, 75, 10 & 5; larger or 
longer, 70, 10 & 7%. Common carriage bolts, 8% x 6 in., 
smaller and shorter, rolled, 75, 10, 10 & 5: smaller and 
shorter, cut, 75, 10 & 5; larger or longer, 75 & 5. Bolts 
without nuts, 6 in. and shorter, extra, 10; longer lengths, 
extra, 5. Blank bolts, 75 & 10. Bolt — with H. P. nuts, 75 
a io; G2 Ge oe 2 nuts, 70, 10 & 7%. Gimlet point coach 
screws and cone point lag came 80 & 15. Nuts, blank or 
tapped, h. p. square, 6c. Ib. off; h. p. hexagon, 6.70c. Ib. off; 
cj © & T. square, 5.50c. lb. off; hexagon, % in. and up, 
7c. Ib. oft ; smaller, 7.50c. lb. off; Cc. P. plain, square, 5.40c. 
lb. off; hexagon, 5.80c. lb. off; C. P. semi-finished, hexagon, 
54 in. and up, 85 & 10; smaller, 85, 10 & 10. 


U. S. 8. Cold Punched Blank and smepee, Cham- 
fered, Trimmed and Reamed 


0.65 0.65 0.65 


% in. and smaller, hex.......csccoces 7.25c. per lb. off 
. = fF fe eer eT. 6.75c. per Ib. off 
es Ge GED Ss 0 6e26s0se00006065 5.30c. per lb. off 
Semi-Finished Tapped 
2 2 fF PPT Tere Te eee 85 & 5 off 
Th: OR; GR RG Wc 0. 0:0 00:00 04466 boos CHO 85 off 
Black Bulk Rivets 
7/16 x 6%, smaller and shorter............ 80-10 off 


Package Rivets, 1000 Pcs. 
Black, metallic tinned and tin plated....7! 75-10-10 off 


WrRouGHT Pipe.—It is reported that one of the two 
large pipe mills in Youngstown, Ohio, district has taken 
the contract for about 50 miles of 14-in. pipe for the 
East Ohio Gas Company to be used in laying a natural 
gas line between Canton and Youngstown, Ohio. Mills 
report that the new demand for merchant pipe is only 
fair and for oil country goods is very dull. The succes- 
sive advances in prices of crude oil have not as yet 
stimulated new demand for oil well supplies, but are 
expected to do so in the near future. Discounts on 
black and galvanized iron and steel pipe are being 
more or less shaded, especially on galvanized pipe, on 
account of the low prices for spelter. 





Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, Sept. 25, 1915. 


or IONS held by hardware men familiar with trade 

in articles manufactured in this country, together 
with staple hardware and cutlery originating in Europe, 
are to the effect that while business is better than it 
has been, it is still far from normal in merchandise 
intended for domestic consumption. 

One phase of this question relates to pocket knives, 
for instance, the bearing of which is that the growing 
scarcity of imported cutlery is beginning to be better 
understood and appreciated. Merchants who have 
handled partly foreign merchandise are in want 
of stock now that should have been ordered sixty 
days ago to get adequate supplies of American goods 
with which to supersede the imported wares. We 
are told also that there is similar backwardness in 
placing orders for delivery next spring which may 
cause embarrassment later if postponed long enough. 
It should be remembered that manufacturers along 
with such troubles as losing trained mechanics long 
in their employ to ammunition companies and others, 
coupled with higher labor costs, are paying more for 
certain materials and having greater difficulty in get- 
ting deliveries. 
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Butt Weld 
Steel 
Inches Black Galv. Inches "Black — 
» 4&and &%.... 72 46% , fF” Sf eer 37 
RT ae 76 59% ee ae 37 
ee Cini ees aa 79 _. & Bereta 68 47 
a Gabe soon 71 52 
Lap Weld 
Pied dies wea tcas 76 6014 a ae 55 36 
, EF ae 78 621%, Ban ss wetuedess 66 47 
if > eer 76 581% P26Vaetiaseseneoe 67 49 
iS | See 62% .. 2 £ ore 69 52 
B26 eas eaewe 60 Ke 5 69 52 
se 67 50 
Reamed and Drifted 

5 pS, DORR... 77 61% 1 to Lia» butt.. 69 50 
ar 74 5814 = 2 eer 69 50 
2% to 6, lap..... 76 601% 1%, il chee neied 53 34 
1 7 Mi éecscewen 64 45 
i ce hk eal ual a 65 47 
S14. to 4, lap. 67 50 

Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ‘cndia 
iB Y%and %&. 67 o | , ere ee 61 43 
, aa ne Bae ears 72 2a 66 51 
eh &: Saree 76 62% Bg & 8. Perr. 70 53 
ss eer 77 63% | Zand 2%....... 71 54 

Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
Nt ita os sh ah Me a be Ob Snide 73 57 BUR scvecstoaace 65 48 
Ss ae 75  , £2 reer ae 67 49 
. Te 9 Sees 74 5814 Ban OE Seek cxveve 69 52 
oT Ue tia <4-0's 6 602 68 50% Gee ee Bincoenes 68 51 
-. - are 63 45% %& F oper rem 61 44 
Bb SS 56 39 

Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
PP rer ye eS §2 sid a heehee Cb he 56 40 
OO Siiccstave 65 51  }) eae 59 43 
fo. a 67 531, 5 GH Bie cccces 61 45 
Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 

- pte kéasineanes 63 49% D ntnsaedeneee ae 57 40 
eS eae 65 51%, | 2 38 eae 59 45 
. i lf Ser 64 501% eae. Oe Seeceree s 58 44 
cf 2 Seer 58 Geen tS Gre hee seees. 51 33 


To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent is 
allowed over the above discounts. 


The above discounts are subject to the usual variation 
in weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are 
two (2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above 
discounts on the black and three (3) points on galvanized. 


BoILER TUBES.—Discounts on less than carloads, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, freight to destination added, in effect from 
July 16, 1915. 


Lap Welded Steel w- uy Charcoal Iron 





Se Ee © Owe 664 ob nese 63 RT Se © Wile we casecteuss 50 
| ee 60 Dat cen eehnnans oehe aoe 47 
. B38, EOS 66 2% and 2 Dbwsseoceed 54 

i errr 71 > ee ee dvd ae hudduts 58 
BO GH Soe Bis cccccsece 72 San OO Bee Bs cccccenes 60 
© Gee © Oe 6 eceseeeceadne 65 5 an ls ot seceseeewne 54 
FO ee es edb aeoneeds és 62 


Locomotive and steamship special charcoal grades bring 
higher prices. 

1% in., over 18 ft., 10 per cent net extra. 

2 in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent net extra. 


YORK 


The longer these orders are deferred, it is pointed 
out, the hungrier merchants will be for certain classes 
of goods which, with other involved commodities, will 
also include razoys, scissors, manicure goods and allied 
lines. 

The best hand shears have long been made in the 
U. S. A., but scissors for use by ladies, barbers and 
others so far have come most largely from Germany, 
with relatively few from England. The French make 
some, but merchants, who should know, say they are 
cruder, and that comparatively few find their way to 
this market anyhow, although there are occasionally 
some excellent scissors made in France. 

The diminishing supply of German goods, including 
razors, scissors and other cutlery and hardware, must 
be recognized and likewise the fact that miscellaneous 
hardware of European origin, whether English, French, 
Austro-Hungarian or other countries, is subject to 
many obstacles, both in production and overseas trans- 
portation. 

The mere diversion of equipment and operations to 
the manufacture of ammunition and other war sup- 
plies is great and growing, while the loss of experi- 
enced workmen with the armies, whether through 
death, incapacity from disease or who have become 


a 
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cripples, will not only curtail production, but increase 
cost. 

Already men familiar with imported wares say these 
goods are advancing, and are expected to cost more in 
any event. Just what may be the outcome of this 
puzzling situation it is difficult te foresee, and predic- 
tions are risky, but it will be wise to examine the 
facts and consider the problem, as it is certain that 
there has been and will be for some time to come 
a considerable disorganization abroad of industrial 
efficiency. 


WINDOW GLASsS.—There seems to be a little more 
demand for window glass, influenced mainly by cold 
weather, rather than any increase in building opera- 
tions which have long been exceptionally light in 
this territory. Manufacturers of glass are in no hurry 
to start their factories, which is an indication of light 
demand. There is, however, a great scarcity of 
A grade glass as well as AA, which cannot be over- 
come until new glass is made. Some jobbing houses 
have forbidden salesmen to take orders for A grade 
as they cannot be filled in reasonable quantities and 
in the trade some think there will not be much new 
glass available before Dec. 1. 

A meeting of manufacturers’ representatives to 
discuss the wage question was set for Sept. 28-29. 

In polished plate window glass prices never were 
so low as now in the history of the business. 


Window giass, AA grade, single thick is 90 per cent and 
double thick 90 and 5 per cent discount. A, single, 90 and 5 
and double 90 and 10 per cent. B grade, single thick 90 and 
15 per cent and for double thick 90 and 20 per cent discount 
from jobbers’ lists. 


WIRE Naiits.—The advances in wire nails and wire 
products have stirred buyers into ordering somewhat 
more freely where they have been especially low in 
their nail stocks, which has resulted in more business. 
Another development is that there is little objection 
to the higher current prices and jobbers do not hear 
of irregularities and concessions being made by com- 
petitors following the original quotations, prices being 
quite well maintained for this line. 

There is a stronger tone to store business and it is 
expected that September will prove to be the heaviest 
month for nails, out of store, since Jan. 1, although 
September and March are usually the best months of 
the twelve. There are anticipations also of an in- 
crease in sales of building material with more activity 
in building next spring. 

Wire nails, out of store, taken by the buyer are now $2 
base per keg and delivered by the jobber $2.05 per keg base. 


Cut Narits.—There is a better business in cut nails 


Hardware Age 


and some improvement in the general situation, al- 
though cut nails have not advanced in the same ratio 
as wire nails in the past three or four months, which 
has aggregated for the latter 20 to 25c. per peg, 
against about 10c. on cut nails. Cut nails, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, in carloads to jobbers, are now based on $1.60 
per keg, we are advised, with manufacturers desirous 
of lifting them to more of a parity with wire nails. 
In exports there is little change, although purchases 
already made for September and October shipments 
will help totals on sales books. 

Cut nails, in store, are now based on $2 per keg, and de- 
— within the cartage district by jobbers $2.05 base per 

LINSEED OIL.—The linseed oil market in this terri- 
tory is firmer, not because of increased consumption, 
but rather on account of some crushers having but 
light stocks of oil so that competitors with more on 
hand are in a position to get a little more, thereby 
slightly stiffening the price. This situation, however, 
it is expected, will be relieved before long. 

Linseed oil. city brands, raw, is unchanged at 54c. for five 
or more rbl. and 55c. per gallon for less than five bbl. 

State and Western oil is firm at 53c. in carloads and less 


than c:rloads, with one carload seller accepting business at 
52c. in carioad lots, but asking 53c. for less quantities. 


RopPpeE.—Rope prices are unchanged at previous 
bases with business rather better than for several 
weeks past, owing to more activity in business requir- 
ing additional rope supplies. There is a weakening 
tendency in sisal which is a bit easier for the raw 
material, but istle, a fiber of similar character, grown 
in Northern Mexico, is harder to get and the price 
is therefore higher. Istle, in fact, is a little higher 
in price than sisal and while not as good as sisal for 
most uses, it is a necessary fiber in some forms of 
production for which it is better adapted than sisal, 
notwithstanding that the latter fiber is stronger. 

Manila rope, first grade, is 14c., second grade 13c., and 
third grade lic., base per lb. from jobbers. 

Sisal rope, first grade, is 10c. and second grade 9%c. base 
per lb. 

NAVAL SToRES.—There is a steadier and somewhat 
stronger market for naval stores with the primary 
market reflecting a better movement in turpentine and 
rosins. Along with the usual shrinkage in the crop 
movement during October, the trade anticipates a 
higher market. Exports are hindered by the difficulty 
in obtaining satisfactory deep sea transportation owing 
to the scarcity of bottoms. 

Spot turpentine, in yard, is quoted at 4lc. per gal. 


Rosins are only in fair request with prices reasonably well 


maintained. 
Common to good strained, on the basis of 280 lb. per bbl., 
in yard, is held at $3.35 and D grade at $3.45 per bbl. 





Dinner and Entertainment of 
Pittsburgh Association 


i tepr first of the monthly fall and winter meet- 

ings of the Pittsburgh Retail Hardware Deal- 
ers’ Association will be held in the Fort Pitt Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on Friday evening, Sept. 24, at 7 
o’clock. The meeting will be preceded by a dinner 
and the entertainment committee has provided a 
very attractive program. Advance information 
covering the meeting of the Pittsburgh association 
will be on hand and given to the members. The 
speakers secured for the evening are W. Y. Eng- 
lish, a member of the City Council of Pittsburgh, 
who will talk on “City Finances,” W. H. Duff, II, 
of Simpson, Showalter & Barker, advertising 
agents in Pittsburgh, will talk on “Hardware Busi- 
ness from an Advertising Man’s Viewpoint.” State 
Secretary Lewis will also be on hand and will give 
one of his entertaining talks. 

The Pittsburgh Retail Hardware Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation is in very satisfactory condition, there hav- 
ing been a large accession to the membership in 
the past year, and the outlook for the future is very 


bright. The.association has two live officials in 
George H. Klauss, who is president, and Charles 
W. Scarborough, secretary. These two live wires 
make up the firm of Scarborough & Klauss, hard- 
ware dealers, 3809 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, one 
of the representative hardware stores in Pitts- 
burgh. Included in the notice of the meeting sent 
out by Secretary Scarborough was a one-verse 
poem, which we would all do well to heed. It reads 
as follows: 
“Don’t laugh at those who make mistakes and 
stumble on the way, 
For you are apt to follow them—and almost 
any day; 
Don’t think the others shifting sand, while you 
are solid rock. 
And don’t forget, for heaven’s sake, that any 
fool can knock.” 


THE TUPPER FIRE ESCAPE COMPANY, LTD., Sher- 
brooke, Quebec, Canada, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $100,000 to manufacture fire escapes 
and safety devices. The incorporators are William 
Tupper, Carlos A. Stokes, George Layfield, James C. 
Nowell, Louis Landry and Frank E. Woodbury. 
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PUBLICITY FOR THE RETAILER 


Attractive Sale Ad from Canada—Two Special Ads That Are 
Producing Business 


The Lure of the Bargain Is Strong Here 


No. 1 (3 cols. x 16 in.).—This ad comes to us 
from Miss Gertie Coyle of the Rogers Hardware 
Company, Charlottetown, P. E. I., Canada. Miss 
Coyle looks after the advertising of the firm. In 
appearance the ad is unusually interesting and at- 
tractive. The display type used throughout is a 
pleasing face, bold enough to spot well and entirely 
readable. The balanced panel arrangement, always 
good, is here worked out very carefully and neatly. 
The firm signature, together with the few cuts used, 
furnish just enough “spottings” to relieve the gray 
bulk of the ad. Judged from a display standpoint, 


BK Our Annex Affords Some 
i Extraordinary Good Values 


DON’T MISS THE BARGAINS—HUNDREDS MORE IN THE 
STORE BESIDES THESE 


House keepers have faith in our sale. As usual the speci ; 
; ‘ ; ile. pecially priced goods offered 
in this sale are new and perfect in condition, recently bought at very low prices, and 
are offered ‘at the lowest possible prices, to get you- acquainted with our store, our 
S, service and methods. 
Do not miss this opportunity, Do your shopping early. 














Scotch Grey Enamel Some Splendid 
Ware Values In 
14 Qt. Enamel! Dish Pans STONE WARE 
4 Qt. Enamel Preserve ket- Beautiful designs in stone 


Ue ases ecde « ea. 
1% Qt. Er mel — ware. Ask to see this ling 
: It fe sure to please 


“"No "§ Ename! Tea Ketties 
: Pie Plates..25 and 30c ea. 





2 Qt, Double Boilers 
Seve of. 8600 Be canon ea. Custard Cups 
1% Qt., Lipped Saucepan 
ea. 





Se Ligcee Seat Casseroles and Fireproof|| --- ---- '® '2 #"¢ '%< 
t., S » : , 
Biya cangentayaes, Baking Dishes mea temo 
1 Qt.; Str. Saucepans with Something new in baking dishes a 4, 20, 22 and 28¢ ea. 
re ty oa al ea. British Fire-proof ware. We guaran 
3 Qt. Str. Saucepans with tee this ware to withstand the heat Mixing Bowls.85 and $1,10 
i ae ea. Bean pots, from 50c to ....$1.00 Ea. . . 
F = 4 Qt., Str. Saucepans with Bean Pot Casseroles with nickle Green Cuspadores § with 
Ne : ea DD. ucae Owes. te eve -+- $2.35. Brown trimming 30c ea. 
8% In. Mixing Bowls Round Casseroles, 8 in. across top 
oe ea, a : 2s feet ter. Coe ae Jardiniers, all shades, 
13 in. Wash Basins Round Casserole Dishes without many beautiful designs 
66 pene « _ oan . frame .. . $1.00 
10 Qt., Water Buckets Oval Casseroles 8 in. wide, nickel -« +» BSc, 1.00, 1.25 and $1.50 
Se gl ine ale grin . : frame. . ss , ‘ $2.25, ; , , 
9 in. Deep Jelly Plates larger sizes $3.00Ea. Jardinis rs with Pedestal 
dtl: edna cciene. hoe eae Oval Cassefole dishes without frame 24 in. over all, in nice green 
Round Enamel! Roasters — 1 -- «$1.00 and $1.50 shade price ea 
path. weak 5: ee ea. re-proot Teapots, white lined. iG ......'..... 00 complete. 
1 Wick Enamel Oi! Stoves light brown outside priced from 50c “ . 
Rell ete gp eng > . en. MP acan axe we. o4 ~-.. $100 Umberella Holders, Brown 
2 Wick Enamel Oi! Stoves Teapots. Giobe shaped in assorted =e ln be ea. 
nga acpi ts get: 1.50 ea. colors, white lined . $1.10 and $1.40 
3 Wick Enamel Oi! Stoves Fancy fern pots, in floral designs, - Umbrella Holders, creen 
C6 cace ov oe with inside pots. a large shipment and Brown shades .$2.75 ea 
Ename] Pie Plates.5c ea just received, prices from 60c to 
Enamel! Fish Boiler, with pee co cccs co ccse ce §6OTSO Ee Umberella Holders,- excep 
perforated removable bot tionally pretty design in 
tom, price .... .. ..$1.80 ca green i 25 ea. 

















gE Ee, 
| What 55c Will Buy -, a $1.00 Will Buy: 
No ans 1 Paring Fnif 


7 ~— “~e. 2 = ~ e 
1 Paring Knifa 1 Sewing Machine Otler 
d 


1 ya Opener SAD IRONS, Etc. 1 Bread 





Boar 
1 Nutmeg grater Ww Cc 7 
1 Biecutt Squeezer At Ex seedingly Low 1s cor sbirt. ot 
j scuit Cutter ’ 
} c ' 1 Wooden Salt Box 
1 Apple er. Prices 1 Chopping Knife 


Thermos Cell Sad Irons. have a cell 


1—12 t \ 
near bottom which keeps the heat, 1 Iron — 
} E making a dead air space in handie ; 
rice complete set : $2.75. 


Princess Electric Irons, guarante 
ed 5 years. Never sold for less than 
$5.00. Sale prk sé sees oa \ 

Idea! Gasoline iron, something new 
and just what you @equire when iron- 
ing in a hot kitchen or outside in hot 






Cut Glass 1-3 off. 


We are offering in this 
sale our line of cut Glas at 
1-3 off. T 





ewer 
A Snap in Wash 
Boilers 


would be most serviceable 
No. 8 Tin Round Boller. 




























and the price has been re weather -... .... .. .. +. ..-. S640. best quality tin, ft a 
duced one-third. which make in — wth een wep wer ay ry steno tee om - 4 
them extra good values. 5 Ft. Ironing coat .. er 50c 7 Get one today before they 
, Iron handies . ae ea. are all sold. 
Get your Ironing outfit from us 
_ §0c Will Buy: 
1 Mixing. Spoos. Handy Kitchen Helps at}| 25¢ Will Buy: 
: ne ee Dipper. Small Cost 1 Enamei Wash Basin 
y 1 e Turner. China Tedpot stands, all patterns 2 Enamel Pie Plates. 
_ 1 Dish Mop Scenes ante ae, 06 S0en co us. See 1 Dust Pan 
, 1 Meat Fork Can Opeuers « «ae 1 Dish Mop 
Sewing Machine Oid . Be bottle. 
‘ : Wood Handle Mixing Spoons P 
12 In. Strainer Ladies ......S¢ ea. 
Thermos. Bottles Bread Kaives with serrated edge 
Specially Priced % Doz. Steel Knives and Forks in 
Universal Thermos Bott!- Jap’d Dust Pans .... .... ..@¢ 
es, the highest. grade. — 12 Qt.. Jap’d Chamber Pails 
1 pint with Green Enamel — : Sta Oe 6a ak nee 
. SPECIAL 


1 Qt Wear Ever Aluminum Pudding 
ish .. 


yy egy CF 
1 pint with Nickle .Piated 


1 Qt. with Bjack Case 1 Qt.. Wear-Ever Aluminum Pudd- 
cove cove co ove OSSO Of PRO Oe 30c ea. 
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No. 1—Unusually interesting and attractive 








Friday, Sept. 17th. 1915 


This day we celebrate the 20th anniversary of 
our entrance into the hardware game in our town. 
We can truthfully say that we’ve siriven to serve) 
our people to about the best of our ability, have 
‘made many and true friends and naturally find a 
‘few who don’t like us——possidly owing to our dis- 
‘position. if we have done enything for the com- 
‘munity beside commercializing- our interest, 
we’re giad, if not, we’re sorry, for aside from: 
‘making a living it has been our honest inten: to: 
help make Wellsville the best town in “York: 
State’, and that itis. Our relations with our com-| 
‘petitors have always been most pieasant az we 
Took back upon the twenty ycars with a degree of 
justifiable pride. We.have tried to give every 
person regarciess of age, scx or condition, 
courtecus honorable’ treatment, and in this 
have reasonably succceded. We hope to stay, 
twenty years yet, and thank you for your ne'o in 
the past. A little souvenir has been secured! for 
every lady who calis on us this Friday Septembet 

17th, and while not elaborate is worth calling for 


k for the birthday gift. _ 
—Just ask for eT HARDWARE CO. 


No. 2—Good business birthday talk 











then, the announcement leaves little to be desired 
in way of improvement. The ad, of course, is pri- 
marily a listing and pricing announcement, but what 
little text is used hits the mark exactly. The open- 
ing talk fits in well with a bargain ad, and the 
heading is as clear and concise as one could desire. 
The copy in the sad iron and several other panels 
is brief but convincing. Note the panels headed 
“50c. will buy” and “$1.00 will buy.” Our only 
suggestion is this: brief copy might have been used 
in every panel instead of only a few. We congratu- 
late Miss Coyle upon the general effectiveness of 
the ad. 
Anniversary Ad with a Sincere Ring 

No. 2 (2 cols. x 5 in.).—Anniversary ads are 
usually as dry as dust. This one isn’t. Look it 
over before you read what further comments we 
have to make upon it. Doesn’t it impress you as 
being a sincere statement from an appreciative busi- 
ness house? Doesn’t it furnish an insight as to the 
character of the house? Would any but a broad- 
gage concern write what is here? Yes, it hits the 
nail on the head in so far as good business birthday 
talk is concerned, and that was all that concerned 
the writer of the announcement. Note the touch of 
humor in the second paragraph. A souvenir is the 
logical sequel of an anniversary celebration, and 
we note that the Hoyt people are right there with 
the souvenir. Sent us by the Hoyt Hardware Com- 
pany, Wellsville, N. Y. 


A Successful Weekly Special 


No. 3 (3 cols. x 12 in.).—Our old friend, H. W. 
Goeller, advertising manager of the Palace Hard- 
ware House, Erie, Pa., is still writing the weekly 
special ads that are bringing in the business. “Ex- 
cellent results” is the final report on’ this particular 
effort. This one is worthy of more than a passing 
glance. Note the diversity of articles listed and the 
good judgment used in their selection. For in- 
stance, an appeal from tools to washing machines, 
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and from gas ranges to folding boxes for lunches. 
The whole family has an interest in this ad, and this 
is a point which has a great deal to do with the 
ad’s effectiveness—broad appeal. Keep it in mind 
when preparing your next special ad. The diversity 








The Store of Quality 


PALACE 
RARDWARE 








913 MOD STATE sthkter 





Saturday and Monday Specials 


On these two days we usually try and give our patrons their choice of several good bargains 
and for this week we have several extra good ones taken from our Basement and Too! Department. 
Our supply is limited on a few of these articles. Come early. 


Radiant || MEZZANINE FLOOR __||Mantles, Globes, 
Home Ladies, if you want Burners 
Gas Range Coffield a good Washer here | Our stock t 


season | 
The best anne = it is... It doe@ the | is complete and we can 
@ work in a few min- 


























alt way 4 i ie Washer. M wtes and ts. adso- | ting. th 
y Our price oni) ‘'} lutely guaranteed- PD cossdes Re up 
$15 00 if it does not give GONCO ccccces 10¢ up 
* | 0 atisfaction you can § Burners ...... 25c up 

et nn er ae e aetant it back. 








Here Are the Specials For This Week Ww 


ATION MACHINIST'S SPRING CALIPERS 
SQUARES. AND DIVIDERS. 
. As MMustrated Aa cen- 
‘ ter head 12-inch | Boys, we have made a careful selec- 
— gradutted in 8ths, tion of these and will give you the 


and are guaranted to be absctutely good or you choice of any size you may select 
ekp return. ones. 1 08 from 3 to 6 incbos. F 39c 
_ Gor, price ied e dene rcuntdsoeees $ . Ser CIR.. scccccetseves 














GOODELL PRATT HAND DRIL1I.. 
Has rr handle to hold all size drills 
and dandy good little drill, Lane a 
ed 1 


plated chuck; hardened stee oles naa several different 


nd ur 
fe sethe Bas 18 to 26-1 


Onur bd Only 











Price Our ae 
6Sc Price roel Eee 88c 
steel jaws. Our price only ze yS 
Then you have our guarantee, too. Peer: s 1 and ‘cane This makes a dandy saw for household 
size ees ° use. Better buy one mp 











COLD CHISESS. 
) | In sizes 1-2 and 6-8-inch; war- 
ranted steel. 


WwW VIS 
And . “aed tae one 
BRICK HAMMERS. 





Ao extra good. 2-lb. Mam- Cc 
mer with good handle, Our price ..cbeseeess 
goed steel head and very 
serviceable. 

. Carpenter’s Apron 
Our priee ....... 58c with every $1.00 


purchase of tools. 

















CLOTHES [ OUR BASEMENT SPECIALS | SURTAIN 












































An extra good square Hamper This Stretcher fs adjustable and will 
with cover; an exceptional val- For the Ladies fit most any size curtain and made 
ue at the price. - : very strong. 

GalP cccocccecocccees 98c Cc . A Our price ..ccsccccccees 69c 

H oe fF 

FOLDING LUNCH io “GLASS BATH ROOM 
BOXES ° i SHELVES 

o> @ierent lame po canna : RR | Complete with screws and brackets. 

Lobby Show Case. R , e 18-inch size .............-. .. -BBe 

10c, 15¢ 19¢ be © 24-inch size ....-..5..+---- Ac 

* @ | 30-inch size ............ er 

es FINE CUTLERY SHOWN ON THE MAIN FLOOR. 

















GAME LAWS FOR 1915—FREE—IN SPORTING GOODS DEPARTMENT. 
Get Palace Quality 

















No. 3—“Excellent results” is the final report on this 
particular effort 


of cuts here gives the ad a most inviting look and 
promise of interest. Read the opening talk, too—- 
it’s got the “punch.” 





The Store of Quality 








Phones: 
Mutual 
14 and 15 
Bell 132 








ERIE’S BIG | STOVE DEPARTMENT 


Nowhere will om be found a better department of this kind theré are so many pat: 
ES bee. 


torus to eclect from as are shown on our big Mezaanine 
Radiant Home Its Features 
An extra large stove with an 


Gas Range 


Here shown its the most con- 
venient, most ertonoruical Range 
in the market. 








18x18 oven, cast fron oven 





bottom, lined with steel and 





asbestos. Has four burner top, 





It bas many exclusive featufes two extra skeleton lids, one antt- 


found in no otbers. A range for 


15% 


That you will be proud of. One 
that will give service every day in 


TRI-CYCLES. 
Mantles and Globes 





scorching Nd. Burnere cast in 
one piece, star pattern. Burners 








can be removed for cleaning Also 
rame stove with Drollers attached 
for $16.00. 


Sidewall Brackets 























Pair Inverted Manties ........... For Gas 
Good Upright and eg bay: 

teeter een eee enews jor 25 Stiff Sidewall Brackelte ........ 20¢ 
“Welsbach” Reflex Manties ...... 153¢ Single Swing Brackets ....e++-- B0c 
Good Taverted Burners .. . 25c to = Double Swing Brackets ........- 5Oc 


Welsbach Reflex eae 


Globes in: laverted " 10c up Chandeliers at .2......5. $1.15 up 


See the Aluminum Cooking Set in Our Lobby Show Case aommnsssmm 


SINGLE CEILING PENDANTS. 
Our prices from .........5+- Sec up 
Also a complete line of deauttful 




















No. 4—Might be well to vary the set-up 
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Result-Producing Morning-Paper Ad 

No. 4 (3 cols. x 7 in.).—This is another ad sent 
us by H. W. Goeller of the Palace Hardware House, 
Erie, Pa. This is not a special sale ad, but a regu- 
lar announcement run in the morning paper. Mr. 
Goeller reports good results on this ad, and men- 
tions the fact that the mantel, globe and bracket 
line seems to be selling especially strong. In make- 
up, this ad is not very much different than No. 3, 
which suggests to us that it might be well to vary 
the set-up somewhat in view of the fact that No. 3 
is a sale ad, while this is a regular announcement. 


Calling Expense by Another Name 


No. 5 (2 cols. x 914 in.).—The copy man has here, 
with the help of the artist, made us feel more keenly 
about the expense we are under in running that old 
stove. Tribute, eh? Well, that’s about the size of 
it. We'll put a stop to it. A whole lot of argu- 
ments get by us, but we can’t stand some one telling 
us that we are being held up, even by an inanimate 
object. This ad is really a novel and clever way 
of staging an argument of stove upkeep. The 
thought in the heading is carefully followed up and 
good reason-why copy is used to clinch the argu- 
ment. Sent us by M. A. Benson, Saranac, Mich. 





Don’T PAY TRIBUTE TO 
aN A COMMON STO 












| The -scanty, cheerless, unhealthful 
warmth Jrom-your. old, poorly-built com- 
mon heating stove cost-you-at least twice 
as-niuch Yhoney- as: the clean, sanitary, 
luxurious heat with which 4 Favorite Base 


— Burner would: supply | your home, upstairs 
and down, day and night, all winter long, even in 
blizzard weather. 


‘Dovite) Yasel> 


4 ucl Savers: 












- not only save from $10 to $20 a year on fuel bills, 
but also climinate the injurious ash-dust and coal 
gases that pour irom common stoves into your livin 
rooms, undermining the health of your Jo iy 
damaging draperies, walls and f 

cleaning work is cut in half. 

The Favorite is fitted —v!, only 
stove that is. The fire is always ‘under complete 
control. No need to rekindle it during the entire 
heating season. 

Its famous separated flue system is the princi- 

ple reason why so few dollars are necessary to com- 
fortably heat an entire horne all winter long. 













Why pay the highest possible price for the 
discomfort, disease, misery andfuel waste 
of a common stove, when we will sell you. 
a Favorite Base Burner that at onestroke 
will cut your fuel bills in half and trang. 
form you: house into a home? 


M. A. Benson, ““24NAS, . 












No. 5—Staging an argument of stove upkeep 
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CONSTRUCTING A HIP FINIAL 


BY A. F. MUELLER 


N Fig. 9 is a general view of a finial or stop 
| block used on a hip roof at the point where 
the ridge intersects the hips. They may be 
of many designs, having full sides and ends, full 
ends and cut sides as shown by the dotted line, cut 
sides and ends and further modifications as may 
be desired. Along the lower edge they are made 
either with a flange for nailing, as at U or as at V, 
where large nails are driven through them at the 
lower corners into the hip rafter. 

To develop the pattern it is necessary to con- 
struct the front and the side views, as in Figs. 1 
and 2. The back is shown in Fig. 3, but as all the 
points in this view are also shown in the front 
view, it is only necessary to tack a separate piece of 


paper over the Fig. 4 and then proceed to develop 
the pattern for the back in the same manner as is 
shown in Fig. 6. Draw the lines A, B-C, D in Fig. 
1 and A-D, B, C in Fig. 2 to represent the pitch of 
the roof and the ridge. The lines representing the 
pitch of the roof also represent the fore-shortened 
hips. Construct the design as desired and it should 
also be taken into consideration whether it is a 
steep or flat and low roof. A steep roof conveys 
the idea of height and a tall finial will be the best 
adapted for it, while a squat finial will best be 
suited for a low roof. If, however, a steep roof is 
to be made to appear flatter, then use a low finial 
and if a low roof is to appear taller use a tall finial; 
but it should be borne in mind that there is a limit 
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Pattern for constructing a hip finial 
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to these adaptations and not go to extremes. 

Space the front of Fig. 2, that is, the left out- 
line, into a number of equal spaces in which the 
spaces in the two curved parts will be of different 
lengths, and through the points draw lines to the 
right and left, through the front and back views. 
These lines, where they cross 1-6 and a-f, space 
these curves into unequal spaces. If these curves 
were to be spaced into equal spaces, it would add 
twice the number of lines, some occupying almost 
the same positions and would only add confusion 
in keeping track of them. The front now shows 
the length of the stretchout of the sides, and the 
side the length of the stretchout of the front and 
the back. 

Extend the center line that passes through B-C 
and place on it the spaces in the front piece F, 11 
to 17, and through the points draw indefinite lines, 
to which project parallel with the center line the 
points of corresponding number in Fig. 1. As, to 
the line through 11 project the points 11 and 11 in 
the front; to the line through 12 the points 12 and 
12, etc. Connecting the points and marking the 
lines 15 and 16 with a prick punch, as shown by the 
dots, will produce the net pattern, as shown in Fig. 
4, when there is to be a full front. 

At right angles to the ridge in Fig. 2, draw a 
line, as 6-17 in Fig. 5 and on it place the spaces, 
all unequal, in the outline 6-17 in Fig. 1 and care- 
fully number and letter the points. From these 
points draw lines that are parallel with the ridge, 
and at right angles and to these lines, project the 
points of corresponding numbers on the outlines 
of the side in Fig. 2. As, to the line from 6, pro- 
ject the point 6 in Fig. 2; to the line from 7 and 5, 
the points 7 and 5; to the line from a the point a, 
etc. Connecting these points will produce the net 
pattern for the sides, as in Fig. 5, for a finial hav- 
ing cut sides, the bends being marked with a prick 
punch as shown by the dots on the lines 15 d and 
16e. If the finial is to have full sides, then the 
‘stretchout lines from the points that are lettered 
to develop the back H are not necessary and the 
pattern will be as the heavily dotted lines. 

Fig. 6 is the pattern for the back H and in shop 
work is made in two pieces, for as shown in one 
piece it requires too much material and labor, with 
nothing substantially gained. There being only the 
short seam 1-g that must be made. It is well, how- 
ever, to develop the full pattern, to be used as a 
guide in seaming the two halves together. This 
pattern is only required when there is a cut side, 
as the pattern for the back of a finial with a full 
side, is shown in its net size in the back elevation 
or in Figs. 1 and 3. Fig. 6 is developed in the 
same general manner as the patterns in Figs. 4 
and 5. 

Fig. 7 is the net pattern for the face EF of the 
head and the length of its stretchout is obtained 
from the side as shown by points or spaces of the 
same numbers. The pattern is developed by the 
parallel line method as explained above and if the 
finial is not too large or too cumbersome to be 
easily handled in assembling the parts, the pieces 
in Figs. 4 and 7 can be made in one piece. 

11° and 11* show two ways of making this joint, 
at the point 11 in the side, between the front and 
the face. A stay, or profile of the side cut out in 
sheet metal, should be used in making the joint be- 
tween these pieces so as to get the proper curva- 
ture in the side. 

Fig. 8 shows a section on 2-2 of the side with 
several methods of making the seams between the 
pieces. The method used will all depend on the 
workman and what he thinks will be the best, as 
on some edges of pieces, flanges can be turned 
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easier and more satisfactorily than on others. A 
popular method is to cut the pieces on the net lines 
and then strip the seams, as at S. The edges of 
the pieces are straightened by holding the burr side 
down on a smooth surface of one of the flat shop 
stakes and using a mallet to do the smoothing. 
The pieces are curved to their required shapes and 
acid is spread along the edges, on what is the in- 
side of the pieces. They are then tacked with 
solder by permitting the solder to flow into the 
seam from the outside, making sure that the finial 
is kept at all times “square.” Strips of zine are 
then soldered on the inside, although heavy tin is 
also used and all soldering should be done with hot 
irons. Not reeking hot, but hot enough so that 
the solder will flow freely and is not pasted or 
smeared on the strips. In the piece of work here 
shown, the sides, front and back are first put to- 
gether and then, with the face of the head, or E, 
as a flat piece and starting at 11, work on the in- 
side and gradually bend and solder it into its posi- 
tion. 

At T and 7" is shown an edge turned at an angle 
to strengthen the edge of the part of the back that 
rests on the roof. 

M, N, and O are enlarged sections showing the 
several methods of making the seams. 


Distributing Samples Among 


Foreign Customers 


(Continued from page 47) 


consignment to a merchant in Rockhampton, Aus- 
tralia (north of Brisbane), which is in the same 
latitude as Havana, Cuba. The merchant who knew 
little, if anything, of snow or ice, did not even 
know what a sleigh was for, but learned from Mr. 
Kimball through correspondence that if shipped to 
Hobart, Tasmania, about the same distance south 
of the Equator that New York is north of it, per- 
haps enough could be: saved for the consignor to 
pay the freight. There was likewise a merchant 
of New Bedford, who sent without order, with 
other goods, handled warming pans to Cuba, but 
in that case fortunately they stuck and were used 
on a plantation for skimming sugar sap in the 
boiling process and after some modification, it was 
said, they are still used. 


Goulds Mfg. Company Opens Phila- 
delphia Office 


to Oct. 1, the Goulds Mfg. Company, Sen- 
eca Falls, N. Y., will open a Philadelphia office 
at 111 North Third Street. The company has pur- 
chased the business of H. E. Trotman, who up to 
the present time has been distributor for Goulds 
pumps in this territory, and has leased from him 
the storeroom and warehouse at the above address. 

E. S. Jenison, formerly with the Canadian Fair- 
banks-Morse Company, Ltd., Montreal, has been 
appointed manager and F. G. Kramer, formerly in 
the employ of H. E. Trotman, will be assistant 
manager. J. B. Trotman will continue with the 
Goulds Mfg. Company. 

The Goulds Mfg. Company will confine its busi- 
ness to pumps, pump accessories, waterworks sup- 
plies, gasoline engines, motors, etc., for use in 
operating pumps. Ample stocks will be carried so 
that every dealer in this district is insured prompt 
shipment. 

This is the third office opened within the past 
few months by the company, an office having been 
opened in Pittsburgh on Aug. 1 and one in At- 
lanta on Dec. 1. 
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“PEERLESS” 


Hangers and Fasteners 
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a Do your customers know they can a 
ad have sweet pure air in their homes all 
ge winter, keep the rooms cosy and 
e WINDOW 
warm and reduce coal bills? Storm FRAME 














sash equipped with Peerless Hangers 
and Fasteners cannot be blown off, 
are absolutely non-rattling and can 
be kept open for ventilation in the 
stormiest winter weather. 








When cleaning day comes, the win- 
dows can be easily washed from the 
inside, even during a heavy rain or 
snow storm. 





























The storm sash can be removed in atssiinsi Se 

spring and full length screens hung 

on the same hooks, without ladder, 

screws, tools or trouble. Just hook line 
— and unhook. | 
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Sn No. 1719 Fastener is made 5 inches 
long for windows 4 feet high and 
| smaller, and 10 inches long for win- 
v” dows over 4 feet. , ff 
: Y/f 
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Tell the story to your customers and | 
secure your share of the business. 
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! (C__) STANLEY WORKS 


No. 1719 Fastener Full Size 








See Page 29 








No. 1717 














The Rixson Casement 
Operator 


The Oscar C. Rixson Co., 501 South 
Jefferson Street, Chicago, IIl., has 
placed upon the market the Rixson 





The Rixson casement operator 


casement operator. The company 
states that the increased use of 
hinged windows swinging out has 
created a demand for some sort of 
a device which would enable a person 
to open or close the window without 
opening the fiy screen, which of neces- 
sity must be on the inside. It is 
stated that such a device should be 
powerful enough to open the sash 
even if it should stick, and that it 
should lock the sash automatically in 
any position. 

The company states that on account 
of the screw mechanism used in the 
construction of the Rixson casement 
operator a window equipped with this 
device is always locked in whatever 
position it is left and cannot be moved 
except by turning the handle, and 
when closed the window is held abso- 
lutely tight and cannot rattle. 

The mechanism being of the screw 
type develops ample power to handle 
almost any kind of window. The driv- 
ing screw is of steel with double 
square threads and the traveler that 
runs on the screw is of cast bronze, 
thus avoiding the danger of these two 
parts rusting together. The slide, 
which runs inside the arm is covered 
with fiber which makes the device 
noiseless and also eliminates friction. 
These casement operators are made in 
brass (dull or bright) and in iron, 
electro-galvanized (for painting). The 
brass model sells at $2.50 and the iron 
model is priced at $1.90. A _ steel 
brass plated handle sells for 40 cents. 
For any of the ordinary hardware 
finishes other than dull or bright 
brass, 60 cents should be added to the 
list price when ordering. 


Tuc UTiLitry PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
Buffa.o, N. Y., has filed articles of in- 
corporation with a capitalization of 
$500,000, to manufacture roofing ma- 
terials. Emile A. Rouse, W. Edward 
Winterbrenner, Hector McDonald, 


Allen F. Barger and Rex T. Cran- 
dall are the directors. 





“Vanitie” Portable Lamp 


The Aladdin Lamp Corporation, 51 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City, 
has just placed upon the market the 
“Vanitie” portable lamp, which is 
stated to be an attractive holiday 
specialty. A feltdined clamp that 
pulls out of the base allows it to be 
securely fastened to a chair, dressing 
table, bed-post, sewing machine, etc., 
and a rubber suction cup concealed 
within the base fastens it to any 
smooth, polished, non-porous surface. 

This suction cup has an automatic 
release enabling the user to destroy 
the vacuum instantly when desirous 
of moving the lamp from its position. 
Its adjustable and detachable shade 
fits any style or size of globe and 
can be turned to practically any an- 
gle to insure proper concentration of 
the light. 

The inside of the shade is coated 
with satin-finished aluminum. The 
visor joint permits of free movement 
in every direction, and is so con- 
structed that the insulation is pro- 
tected at all times. Ten feet of high 
grade parallel cord, wound inside the 

















The “Vanitie” portable lamp 


base of the lamp, can be drawn out 
so that only the amount in actual use 
is exposed. 

The “Vanitie”’ lamp is constructed 
of high-grade brass throughout and 
is finished in old brush brass and 
heavy nickel plate. The height when 
standing erect is 12 in.; the weight 
is 1% lb., and it is light and easily 
packed for traveling. 


THE UNIVERSAL SAFETY LocK Com- 
PANY, Chicago, IIl., has been formed 
by Howard L. Mason, William N. Mit- 
chell and John N. Lucas, with a capi- 
tal of $100,000. 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


“Burns Hi-Lo” Telephone 
Bracket 


The American Electric Company, 
State and Sixty-fourth Streets, Chi- 
cago, Ill., has placed upon the market 

















The “Burns Hi-Lo” telephone bracket 


the “Burns Hi-Lo” telephone bracket. 
These brackets are stated to be the 
only gate type telephone brackets 
which are adjustable for use in stand- 
ing positions. They are claimed to 
Save time and valuable desk space and 
to avoid such accidents as overturned 
ink-wells and disarranged papers, to 
prevent the ’phone from falling, caus- 
ing service interruptions, due to a 
broken receiver, cord or mouthpiece 
and also to prevent foreign noises 
from being communicated into the 
telephone. 

The design of this new bracket is 
such as to reduce wear to a minimum. 
It is made of a few sturdy parts, all 
neatly combined and _ handsomely 
finished. There are no springs or 
other complicated parts about the 
construction of this device. It is made 
of reinforced construction, case-hard- 
ened bearings being used. This 
bracket will fit any telephone. 

It is stated that within 5 minutes 
the bracket can be attached to either 
a flat or roll-top desk with a screw- 
driver as the only tool. The terminal 
cord laces on to the arm of the 
bracket. This cord is held to the 
arm by wire eyelets, which fit into 
the rivets and are removable, thus en- 
abling the user to put the cord on the 
arm without disturbing any connec- 
tions. 


Rome Aluminum Ware 


The Rome Mfg. Company, Rome, N. 
Y., is manufacturing a large and ex- 
tensive line of high class aluminum 
ware, three items of which are shown 
in the accompanying illustrations. 
These are the Rome All Aluminum 
tea kettle, Rome percolator and the 
Rome All Aluminum tea pot. 

The body of the percolator is made 
of hard sheet aluminum, 99 per cent 
pure, and it is polished to a silver-like 
luster. The two-piece percolating de- 
vice shown in Fig. 2 is simple in 
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‘——Your Money Buys a Larger, More Complete——— 
Stock When You Concentrate Your Purchases 


When the farmer goes to town; he reduces the time and expense 
of that one trip by making all possible purchases at one place—lays in a 
stock so other trips are unnecessary. 

When a manufacturer needs supplies he anticipates his future needs 
and contracts and buys in quantities, thus getting a better price and saves 
needless trouble of many small orders, and of running short when supplies 
| are needed. 


Every Hardware Dealer 


can materially increase his profits, avoid lost sales by having run out of 
stock, save money, time and worry by concentrating purchases on one 


source of supply. 


The New R-W No. 12 Catalog 


lists the most complete line of door hangers, grindstones and hardware 
specialties of any manufacturer. Whatever your needs in these lines can 
be bought at one time, by one order, from one place and go to you in 
one shipment. 


Try this and we'll both be pleased. 
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Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co., Ltd., London, Ont. 
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operation and easily cleaned. The re- 
tainer ring, Fig. 3, prevents the pump 
from falling out. The handle, Fig. 
4, is of Tuscan rosewood finish, pro- 
tected from burning. The spout, Fig. 
5, is of heavy cast aluminum and it is 
impossible to jam or dent it, the com- 
pany states. The pump valve sets in 
a depression, Fig. 5, in the bottom. A 
heavy steel ring plate concentrates 
the heat under the pump valve. These 
percolators are made in three sizes. 

The Rome All Aluminum tea kettle 
is made in standard trade sizes, Nos. 
7, 8, and 9, and also in small sizes, 
Nos. 5 and 6, for quick and econom- 
ical use on the gas range or electric 
heater. These kettles have a 5/16-in. 
continuous aluminum bail, aluminum 
handle ferrules, securely attached, 
extra heavy aluminum ears, a high 
dome cover and symmetrical and non- 
buckling breasts. The bottom edge is 
shaped to give added resistance. Both 
the handles and knobs of the tea ket- 
tles are of Tuscan rosewood finish. 
The cover knob is attached by a 
patent fastening in such a way that 
steam cannot work through and split 
the knob. The ear rivets are of heavy 
aluminum and fastened to the breast 
with extra large aluminum burrs. 

The Rome All Aluminum tea pots 
are made in the most popular sizes, 
3-pt., 4-pt. and 5-pt. They have seam- 
less bodies, strengthened at every 
point subject to the greatest wear. 
The heavy cast aluminum spouts will 
not easily jam and will not become 
loose. It is stated that if left for a 
time over heat without water in the 
pot the spouts will not melt off. 
These tea pots are packed one each in 
a paper box, three of a size in a cor- 
rugated paper container. This 
method of packing is followed with 
all of the other Rome aluminum uten- 
sils. 


Wells Catalog of Screw Cut- 
ting Tools 


The Wells Brothers Company Di- 
vision, Greenfield Tap & Die Cor- 
poration, Greenfield, Mass., has just 
published its new catalog, No. 34, 
illustrating and describing the “Little 
Giant” line of screw cutting tools 
and machinery. The listings ‘n this 
catalog became effective July, 1915. 
The catalog is of pamphlet size, and 
is bound with a fabric finished, flex- 
ible cover. It contains 319 pages. 


' No. 613 Rubber Covered 
Screwdriver 


The H. D. Smith & Co., Plantsville, 
Conn., has recently brought out a 
rubber covered screwdriver, which is 
styled No. 613. This screwdriver is 
for automobiles, gas and electric 
motors and for general use. 
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Left to right—the Rome All Aluminum tea pot, the Rome All Aluminum tea kettle 
and the Rome percolator 


Electricians will find this tool valu- 
able, as the rubber handle insures 
them against shocks while working 
around charged wire, etc. The rubber 
extends continuously over the handle 
and shank meets the blade flush, so 
that there is no shoulder or other ob- 
struction from end to end which can 
prevent free manipulation at all times 
and in out-of-the-way places. 


New “Red Tip” Drive Calks 


The Neverslip Mfg. Company, New 
Brunswick, N. J., has recently brought 
out the new “Red Tip” drive calks, as 

















New “Red Tip” drive calks 


shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. These calks are made in two 
styles, sharp and blunt. All Never- 
slip drive calks are made of special 
steel and are sharp and exceptionally 
well shaped. They are guaranteed to 
be very long wearing. 

These calks are machined, which the 
company states means that they can 
be guaranteed up to 0.001 in. The 
blunt calks are made for hard, bare 
ground, and should be substituted for 
the sharp calks when icy conditions 
disappear. It is stated by the com- 
pany that these will be found to be 
of great value in aiding a horse to 
keep his feet on smooth asphalt or 
wet city streets. 

Both of these calks are packed 50 
in a box, and it is stated that they 
are made with the highest class ma- 
terial and workmanship. 


THE CANADA WoOODENWARE CoM- 
PANY, LTp., Toronto, Can., has been 
incorporated. 

















New “Rubber Covered” screw driver placed on the market by The H. D. Smith € Co., 
Plantsville, Conn. 








The Perfection Dish Dryer 


The Perfection Dish Dryer Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind., has placed 
upon the market the Perfection dish 
dryer, which is claimed to be a great 
convenience to those living in small 
apartments and having large families. 
This device is stated to save work 
and to prove exceptionally efficient 
and sanitary in drying dishes. 

The Perfection dish dryer consists of 
a durable draining pan 20 in. square, 
in which fits a removable wire rack 
adapted to holding the dishes out of 
the water. The heat from the water 
in the pan gives the dishes a beauti- 
ful gloss. The tray is galvanized and 
measures 2 in. deep. 

This dryer may be used on the table 
without fear of harming the finish, 
because the tray catches all of the 
water which drips from the dishes. 
This dryer is made in 3 sizes. The 
largest sizes are large enough in ca- 
pacity to care for practically all the 
serving dishes used by a family of the 
ordinary size. 

The advantages claimed by the com- 
pany for the Perfection dish dryer 
are that it saves labor, that its work 
is sanitary and that fine china is not 
marred by friction. It also stated 
that delicate gilding and painting is 
not scraped off when the Perfection 
dish dryer is used. These dish dryers 

















The Perfection dish dryer 


are priced at $1.25 and $1.75. They 
are made in sizes of 20 by 20 in., 17 
by 20 in. and 15 by 20 in. 


THE UNIVERSAL STAMPING & MFG. 
CoMPANY, Chicago, IIl., has been or- 
ganized by John A. and Edward J. 
Bussian and George C. Peterson. It 
has $10,000 capital stock and will 
manufacture metal stampings, hard- 
ware and tools. 


THE WESTERN SEAMLESS PaiL Com- 
PANY, St. Charles, Ill., has been in- 
corporated by John J. Andrews, Fran- 
cis Adams, Jr. and George V. Price. 
The capital stock is $10,000. 
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The New 


READING Catalogue 


is now ready for distribution. 


The READING LINE is larger than ever. 


Now 


having over “400” 5, 10, 25 and 50 cent Hardware 


Specialty items, which are all quick selling, PROFIT- 
ABLE items for YOU to handle. 


Axes, Cast Iron 

Axes, Tempered Cast Steel 
Axe Pocket, Boy Scout 
Axe, Boy Scout 


Brick, Plastering and Garden 


Trowels 

Barrel Bolts 

Belt Punches 

Sraces 

Broom Holder 

Butts, Cast Iron and 
Wrought Steel 

Can Openers 

Carpet and Rug Whips 

Catcher’s Gloves, Juvenile 

Cement Workers Tools 

Center Punches 

Cinder Tongs 

Clamps 

Clothes Line Guides 

Clothes Racks 

Cleavers 

Corn Shredder and Fish 
Scaler 

Curling Irons 

Cupboard Turns 

Door Knobs 

Door Checks 

Drawer Pulls 

Flag Holders 

Gas Stove 

Glass Cutters 

Glass Holders 

Glue Pot 

Grass Shears 

Garden Sets 

Hammers, Cast Iron 





Hammer and Box Opener, 
Cast Steel 

Hammer and Box Opener, 
Cast Iron 

Hammers, Special Cast Steel 

Hammer and Hatchet Han- 


dies 

Hatchets and Axes, Cast 

iron 

ag" an Tempered Cast 
ee 

Hatchets, Tempered Cast 
eel 


Hat and Coat Hooks 

Hose Attachments 

ice Creepers 

ice Tongs, Hatchets and 
Picks 

Iron Stands 

iron Handles 

Kitchen Sets 

Kitchen and Paring Knives 

Lamp Brackets 

Letter Plates 

Levels 

Lunch Boxes 

Match Safes 

Nall Sets 

Nut Crackers 

Numerals, Aluminum 

Padlocks 

Pincers and Pliers, Cast Iron 

Pineapple Eyer and Straw- 
berry Huller 

Pincers and Pliers, Tempered 
Cast Steel 

Pliers, Toro Pressed Steel 


Pliers, Drop Forged 

Piumb Bobs 

Pot Stands 

Pruning Shears 

Pulleys 

Putty Knives 

Rat and Mouse Traps 

Rim Locks 

Roller Skates 

Sash Fasteners 

Sash Lifts 

Saws 

Screw Drivers 

Shirtwaist Iron 

Soap Dishes 

Spading Fork 

Springs 

Stove Lifters and Pokers 

Students’ Cases 

Tack Pullers 

Tinners’ Snips, Tempered 
Cast Steel 

Tin Shears, Cast Iron and 
Chilled Steel 

Ticket Punch 

Tool Chests 

Tooth Brush Holders 

Toy Pick and Shovel 

Towel Racks 

Toilet Paper Holders 

Veauaeare Choppers 


ses 
Wall or Baking Board Scraper 
Wash Line Reels 
Weeding Hooks 
Wrenches 
Wrist Supporter 





NICKELS AND DIMES BUILT THE LARGEST 
MERCANTILE BUSINESS IN. THE WORLD. 


WHY cannot we convince YOU that a “READING COUNTER” 
of popular priced Hardware will increase your sales 100% on a 
more PROFITABLE BASIS than any line in your store today. 


Our detailed sales plan will help you. 


Write for it. 


THE READING SADDLE & MFG. CO. 
READING, PENNA., U.S. A. 
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“S.G.K.” Adjustable Shade 
Bracket 


The S. G. K. Mfg. Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., has placed upon 
the market the “S. G. K.” adjustable 




















The “S. G. K.” adjustable shade bracket 


shade bracket, which is a new 
aand useful improvement, especially 
adapted for use in apartments and 
tenements built for rent and liable to 
have frequent change of occupants. 

The company states that with these 
brackets the tenants of an apartment 
may hang their curtains readily with- 
out the trouble of putting up new 
ibrackets and without causing injury 
tto the window casing. This will pre- 
-vent the window casing being driven 
-full of nail holes, and which some- 
stimes splits and rams the woodwork. 

The new “S. G. K.” bracket is ad- 
justable and self-retaining. It is 
manufactured in a small size for 
shades only, a large size for shades 
and curtains and also made for two 
shades and curtains. It is neat and 
:attractive in appearance and made of 
-wrought steel which is non-destructi- 
ble. These shade brackets are fur- 
ynished in three finishes—nickel, old 
«copper and brass plated. The brack- 
ets are packed 1 doz. pair in a box, 
-with serews. 


“T & P” Self-Locking Stove 
Pipe 

The Niles Iron & Steel Roofing 
‘Company, Niles, Ohio, has recently 
placed upon the market the “T & P” 
self-locking stove pipe. This pipe is 
manufactured from blue uniform 
color and polished steel sheets in all 
sizes from 3 in. to 7 in., inclusive, in 
gages from 29 to 26, inclusive. 

The “T & P” self-locking stove pipe 
thas three locks, one at either end of 
the pipe, and one almost in the center 
of the joint, thereby making it pos- 
sible to cut the joint to any desired 
length from 4 in. to 20 in. long and 
still have a lock securely fastened, as 
one lock is sufficient for a half-joint 
pipe. 

- This stove pipe requires no tools 

















“T & P” self-locking stove-pipe 


and no hammering. The tongues of 
the raw edge are inserted into the 
mouth of the double fold edge and 
the pipe automatically locks itself and 
jt is impossible to open it. 





Combined Pumping Head 
and Jack 


The lift and force pump illustrated 
here is a new combination pumping 
head and jack for operation by hand, 
windmill or gasoline engine or by 
belt drive from a line shaft. This 
pump, which is made by the Goulds 
Mfg. Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
has an adjustable stroke of 6 in., 8 
in. or 10 in. for both hand and power 
drive. 

This pump is fitted with a pumping 
jack as shown in the illustration, the 
jack bearings being cast integral 
with the lower half of the stock and 
being supplied with oil cups. The 
gear of the jack is of gray cast iron 
with teeth cut from the solid mate- 
rial. The pinion is of steel. Both 
the gear shaft and pinion shaft are 
polished steel. The side arms of the 
jack are of hard wood. 

















Goulds Fig. 1658 combined pumping head 
and jack 


The stock is in two pieces, flanged 
and bolted together just below the 
air chamber. The air chamber is 
fitted with cock spout for 1-in. hose 
and is tapped back of the spout for 
2-in. pipe. 

This pump will lift and force 25 to 
150 ft. 


THE DELPHOS METAL STAMPING 
CoMPANY, Delphos, Ohio, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of 
$30,000 to manufacture sheet metal 
fence posts and other products. O. G. 
Hackendorn, F. Z. Altenberger, Paul 
J. Snyder and others are the incor- 
porators. 


THE KirK-Latty MrcG. ComPaANy, 
Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturer of 
bolts, rivets, juvenile vehicles, etc., has 
recently enlarged its plant by the ad- 
99 of a new warehouse, 200 by 

t. 


THE BURDETTE MFG. CoMPANY, 1414 
East Ninth Street, Kansas City, Mo., 
will install equipment for manufac- 
turing mops, etc. 
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The “Federal” Wheelbarrow 


The Manufacturers Equipment 
Company, 136 Federal Street, Boston, 
Mass., has announced to the trade 
the “Federal” wheelbarrow, a new 

















The “‘Federal”’ wheelbarrow 


garden barrow, which is stated to be 
the result of careful study and experi- 
ment. 

The company states that the use of 
“Federal” knock-down construction 
has made it possible to effect distinct 
Savings in the warehousing of “Fed- 
eral” barrows, and with these an 
economy in cost of freight and team- 
ing. In the knock-down form, the 
“Federal” occupies but a fraction of 
the space required for the ordinary 
style barrow. 

It is further stated that improve- 
ments in construction have given un- 
usual strength to the “Federal” bar- 
row. Whether set up or knocked down, 
the “Federal” represents a _ self-con- 
tained unit. All mortises are elim- 
inated from the side poles. Both side 
and bottom boards are matched, the 
latter being firmly screwed to the 
side poles. The head board is screwed 
to the standard. All parts are rig- 
idly held together by bolts 

In materials, nothing but hardy, se- 
lected New England stock is used, free 
from check, knots, and imperfections 
which in any way tend to weaken the 
product. 

A special feature upon which the 
company lays stress is the “Everlast- 
ing” steel wheel. This is 20-in. in 
diameter and the tire width is 2 in. 


“Red Devil” Nail Puller 


The Smith & Hemenway Company, 
Inc., 149 Chambers Street, New York 
City, has just placed upon the mar- 
ket a new “Red Devil” nail puller, 
box opener, box chisel and __ strap 
cutter. The company states that one 
blow of this tool drives the jaws into 
the hardest wood and delivers the 
nail, saving boxes and barrel heads, 
and also doing away with consider- 
able of the labor which opening boxes 
involves. 

The box chisel on the back of the 
tool at one stroke cuts wood or iron 





GOX CHISEL AND STRAP CUTTER 














New “Red Devil” nail puller 


hoops. This releases the barrel heads 


* intact. 


The jaw opens by gravity, the 
weight being at one end of the short 
jaw. There are no springs to get out 
of order. 
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When You Begin to Push 


Aladdin Aluminum 


This is when you'll appreciate most the store and 
advertising helps which will be available to all Aladdin 
dealers. The illustrations on this page are typical 
of that “refinement with a punch” which goes into 
everything we put out—including Aladdin Aluminum 
ware itself. 


One of the best commercial artists in the country has 
worked up the treatment which will be used in 
Aladdin illustrations for newspaper advertising. The 
results of his high-class work are available in the form 
of the electros you see here, and many others. 


A practical hardware man has been working for 
months on our line of useful store fixtures for dis- 
playing Aladdin ware and other goods. 


We have just issued a booklet showing how they can 
help you. It is free to you, whether you stock 
Aladdin or not. Just ask for it, please. 


But advertising is not the whole story with Aladdin 
Aluminum. Back of it is a big, complete line of the 
strongest, most handsome utensils made—both 
staples and novelties. You are overlooking some- 
thing important if you haven’t seen our catalog and 
samples. Better write for catalog, prices and the 


sales-help booklet right away. 


THE 

CLEVELAND 

METAL PRODUCTS 

COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 














Sheet Tea Kettle 


with Inset 


Sheet Tea Kettle 
with Inset 













































Stopping the Car 
By GEORGE FRANK LORD 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Com- 
pany 

HE other day a friend of ours 

bought a new car. The demon- 
strator spent several hours showing 
him how to run it, but somehow failed 
to give him adequate instructions 
about stopping. He cautiously, but 
with much elation, drove the car to 
his home in the country and turned 
into the circular drive near his house. 
Just then it dawned upon him that 
he did not know what to do to stop. 
So he went ’round and ’round the 
drive sweating with desperation until 
he finally decided to throttle down and 
apply the brakes until he stalled the 
engine, and that was the way he 
stopped. Then he telephoned for 
more explicit instructions against the 
time when a circular track would not 
be at hand. 

The modern electric starter makes 
it easy to start a car and it is equally 
easy to keep it going. 

But the first and most important 
thing to learn is how to stop quickly 
to avoid collision or somersaults into 
a ditch. 

Throttling down the gasoline is not 
sufficient. Any good car will con- 
tinue to run on level roads with the 
throttle down to the last notch, as 
enough gas gets through the car- 
buretor to maintain a speed of four 
or five miles per hour. 

Cutting off the spark obviously 
stops the explosion instantly. It does 
more, too, because it leaves unexploded 
gas in the cylinder, the compression 
of which exerts a back pressure and 
brakes the car. 

When running at slow speed, the 
best way to stop is to throttle down 
the gas, cut off the spark and grad- 
ually apply the foot brake. 

Never use the emergency except in 
emergencies, or té hold the car after 
stopping on a steep grade. 

For an emergency stop at high 
speed, simultaneously, instantly throw 


out clutch and apply both brakes hard. 
When going down long grades it is 
advisable to use either high or inter- 
mediate gear, or if very steep, low 
gear, cut off spark, reduce throttle to 
Save gas, and apply foot and hand 
brake alternately for short periods of 
time to avoid burning. 

In applying brakes, remember that 
the greatest and safest braking power 
is obtained just short of skidding. 
Notice a locomotive engineer stopping 
his train. He applies the air brake 
until the wheels begin to buck and 
jump. Then he releases the brake 
and immediately applies it again. He 
repeats the process four or five times 
until he finally eases the heavy train 
to a stop. 

It is the same way with an auto- 
mobile. Abrupt, heavy braking causes 
skidding and grinds the treads off of 
tires. It is both dangerous and ex- 
pensive. 

Another good plan for getting a 
speeding car under control is to re- 
lease clutch and apply foot brake to 
reduce to about 15 m.p.h., shift gear 
lever to second gear, speed up motor 
and ease in clutch. 

This is a good method when you 
suddenly meet with bad going and 
want to feel your way. Second gear 
is best for city streets crowded with 
traffic, as you can throttle down to 
a crawl or spurt a hundred feet when 
you get the chance. 


“Use and Abuse of Ball and 
Roller Bearings” 


This is the title of a new 20-page 
treatise by F. J. Jarosch, chief en- 
gineer of the Bearings Company of 
America. The text gives explana- 
tions and experiences which help in 
the selection, mounting and lubrica- 
tion of ball and roller bearings in 
automobile gears and in all other 
rotating parts, and is intended to 
help. in detecting the real cause of 
trouble. 

Nineteen drawings are used to il- 
lustrate the text matter. 
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Mr. Jarosch contributes in a very 
practical way, valuable thoughts to 
a much discussed subject, and auto- 
mobile engineers as well as many 
others who are interested in the sub- 
ject will be glad to know that a copy 
of this treatise may be obtained free 
upon request from the publisher, the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


“Aloxite” Cloth Economy 
Strips 


The Carborundum Company, Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., has recently added 
“Aloxite” cloth economy strips to its 
automobile-accessory line. ‘“‘Aloxite”’ 
is an artificial abrasive—being pro- 
duced in the electric furnace—and is 
very hard and tough. It is particular- 
ly adapted to the work of the garage 
man. 

The “Aloxite” grains are _ uni- 
formly coated on cloth with high- 
quality glue, and the cloth is cut 
into strips 11 in. long and 1% in. 
wide. Fifteen strips in assorted grits 
are put up in a neat package to re- 
tail for 15 cents. 

The “Aloxite” cloth economy strips 
are very handy around the garage. 
They can be used for cleaning spark 
plug points, magneto points, cleaning 
off rust from metal parts, and for a 
dozen and one purposes. 


Hartford Shock Absorbers 
and Cushion Springs 


The Hartford Suspension Company, 
143-149 Morgan Street, Jersey City, 
N. J., is manufacturing the Hartford 
shock absorbers and cushion springs, 
which are shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations. The Hartford shock 
absorber is stated to afford perfect 
spring control. 

The company claims that this shock 
absorber prevents bouncing of the 
wheels and contributes not only to 
the comfort but to the safety of the 
occupants of the car as well. These 
shock absorbers are manufactured in 
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Penn Helps Nos. I 





¢ PLY 








you. 


and he will pay vou the full $1. 


—get all the facts. 





Penn Helps 


Penn makes a really good razor, with five blades 
that shave, for $1.00, and provides a good profit for 


He also helps with booklets, window displays, 
store cards, display cases—and money back. 
You can refund $1 for any Penn Razor returned 


profit—he takes the risk. Fill out the coupon 


A. GC. Penn, Incorporated 
100 Lafayette Street | New York pee EEE POS 





You get your 
You may 
send me 
information 
about Penn 






Penn Helps. 
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seven models, the prices of which 
range from $16 to $60. Each of the 
types are furnished in sets of 4, com- 
plete with all the necessary fittings 
for making the application to the 
car. 

A special Ford set of three shock 
absorbers, one front and two rear, 
complete with fittings, sells for $16. 

The Hartford cushion springs, 
which are also shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, are made in 2 
models, one for Ford cars and the 
other for larger automobiles. This 
device is a supplementary spring de- 
signed to be responsive to and effec- 
tive in absorbing road shocks and jars 
not sufficiently severe to deflect the 
springs of the car. 

The device consists of two flexible 
spiral springs, one within the other 
and so attached to the main springs 
of the car (in the manner illus- 
trated) that the minor movements of 
the axle are taken up in these spiral 
springs without any movement of the 
car body. This device is made in 4 
models, for cars weighing from 1800 
to 3000 Ib. and also in a special model 
for the Ford car. The prices range 
from $12 for the model for Ford cars, 
to $35 for the 3000-lb. model. 


The Crary Starter for Ford 
Cars 


The Crary-Evans Company, 58 
Tuscola Street, Detroit, Mich., has 
placed upon the market the Crary 





The Crary starter for Ford cars 


starter for Ford cars. It is claimed 
that this starter offers an easy, safe 
and reliable mechanical means of 
cranking the Ford motor. 

The Crary starter consists, as 
shown, of a neat front housing which 
contains an automatic clutch and re- 
leasing device, a rubber-padded foot 
pedal, which i operated from the 
driver’s seat, and a light, strong rod 
connecting the foot pedal with the 
starter. 

The driver, to start his car, simply 
turns on his ignition switch in the 
regular.way and pushes forward on 
the foot pedal. The motor rolls rap- 
idly a half turn, or through one com- 
pression, with each forward push of 
the pedal. The great leverage of the 


foot pedal makes its operation easy 
even for a slight woman, and the 
speed with which the motor is turned 
facilitates quick starting, so it may be 
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Left to right—The Hartford cushion spring for Ford cars, the Hartford shock absorber 
and the Hartford cushion spring, heavy car model 


cranked just as many times as is 
necessary to start it. 

This starter is built of the best 
materials obtainable and is very sub- 
stantially made in every part. The 
best grades of iron and steel are used. 
The gear parts are case-hardened and 
very accurate machine work makes 
all parts absolutely interchangeable. 

It is stated by the company that 
the Crary starter is safe to operate— 
the patented releasing device posi- 
tively preventing any “kick-back” of 
the foot pedal to injure the driver or 
damage the starter. The starter is 
instantly thrown out of engagement 
by steel dogs when the motor starts. 
This starter retails for $18.00. 


“Safety First” Blow-Out 
Patch 


The Polson Rubber Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., is marketing a new 
inside blow-out patch, called the 
“Safety First.” 

This patch completely encircles the 
tube and is fastened by an improved 
self-adjusting strap fastening. It is 
claimed that when the air is applied 
the patch expands at the ends and 
tightens in the center, which prevents 
it from pouching and making the hole 
in the casing larger, thereby eliminat- 
ing this trouble. 

The company recommends it as a 
positive protection against rim cuts 
and side blow-outs. It is made of 
extra stout white frictioned fabric, 
vulcanized over molds and fitting per- 
fectly. The patch rubber ends as an 
extra precaution against pinching the 
tube. The length of all sizes is 10 
in. - These patches are selling at: 3 
in., 80 cents; 3% in., 90 cents; 4 in., 
$1; 4% in., $1.20, and 5 in., $1.40. 

















One of Polson’s “Safety First” blow-out 
patches 
THE TEXAS HEAVY HARDWARE COM- 
PANY, Fort Worth, Tex., has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of 
$75,000, by C. E. Faith, W. A. Holi- 
field and Morgan Bryan. 


“Mesco” Spark Plugs 


The Manhattan Electrical Supply 
Company, 17 Park Place, New York 
City, is manufacturing the “Mesco” 
spark plugs, two models of which are 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. These are the “Mesco” porce- 
lain spark plug and the “Mesco” mica 
spark plug. 

The company states that the 
“Mesco” spark plug produces an in- 
tense spark and takes but little cur- 
rent. It is claimed to be absolutely 
soot proof and proof against carbon 
in any form or in any combination 
that can be found in a gasoline engine 
cylinder. These plugs are made in 
14-in., metric (18 mm.) A. L. A. M. 
(% x 18), all of which sizes are 
priced at $1. Porcelain cores, com- 
plete, retail at 50 cents each. 

















The “Mesco” porcelain spark plug and 
the “Mesco” mica plug 


The “Mesco” mica spark plug is 
simply and strongly constructed of 
the very best material and it can be 
quickly taken apart when necessary. 
Its construction minimizes the danger 
from short circuiting from soot. The 
sparking points are outside of the 
compression chamber. The company 
claims that this spark plug delivers 
a good, solid spark. These plugs are 
made in the same sizes as the “Mesco”” 
porcelain spark plugs. 


WINNER & CALHOUN, factory rep- 
resentatives for manufacturers of 
hardware, house-furnishing and 
leather finishing goods, at 90-92 West 
Broadway, New York, have dissolved 
partnership. D. N. Winner will con- 
tinue business under his own name. 
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Sound 


Your 
SPARION 
332,560 Times 


and it will be good for 


as much more service 





Hand Operated Spartons, $4.00 





f 


N a factory test conducted 

by the Hudson Motor Car 

Co., the Sparton horn was 

sounded 332,560 times, showing at 

the end that it could without doubt 
repeat the test. 


One hundred blasts a day for nearly 
ten years would be required to equal 


ip this test. 


BION 


Automobile Horns 


are regular equipment on 90 per cent 
of American cars furnishing motor 
driven horns. 
| Sparton Motor Driven Horns from 
$8.00 to $15.00, identical in design 
and quality, differing only in size 
and shape. 


Sparton Hand Operated Horns 
$4.00, all finishes. 


The entire line is on exhi- 
bition at most dealers’ 
a — Catalogue on Request 


The Sparks- 


Withington Co. 
Jackson, 
Mich. 
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Motor Driven Spartons | 
$8.00 to $15.00 
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Noxal Shock Absorbers 


The Noxal Company, 29 South Clin- 
ton Street, Chicago, IIl., is marketing 
the Noxal shock absorbers, which are 
made in two types, the universal type 
fitting any car, which retails at $10 











Front and rear —— of the Nozxal shock 
absorber 


per pair, and a model adapted for use 
on Ford cars, which retails at $8 for 
a set of four. 

The company states that every 


Noxal forging is made of 0.30 or 0.40° 


carbon. steel and-issciéntifically heat 
treated, bringing its tensile strength 
up to 95,000 lb. or more per cubic inch. 

Noxal springs are made of vana- 


dium steel and are tested to absorb - 


thirty periodic. vibrations per second. 
The spring bolts furnished with Noxal 
shock absorbers are made of what is 
known as cone steel, a steel which is 
used in the manufacture of the races 
for high grade ball bearings. It is 
stated that this steel is used because 
it can be hardened without making it 
brittle. 

The grease cups for the bolts are 
turned from solid bar stock. All ma- 
chine work on the Noxal shock ab- 
sorbers is held to very close limits to 
insure high efficiency in service. 

Every set of Noxal universal shock 
absorbers is packed with the neces- 
- Sary material to fit all cars except 
Fords. Fullinstructions for adjusting 
and a diagram for applying and lubri- 
cating are placed in every package. 
The Noxal has but one frictional con- 
tact, and this is provided with a bronze 
bushing. The Noxal cases are cold 
drawn steel 3/32 in. thick. They are 
threaded to the base and securely 
locked with a screw. The Noxal shock 
absorbers are finished in two coats, 
hard bakes, high gloss black enamel. 

The Noxal shock absorber for Ford 
cars is applied without removing any 
of the Ford parts or wheels and can 
be installed by anyone in a short time, 
no fitting or adjusting being required. 
Full directions and diagrams are in- 
cluded with every absorber. 


DALY & MorIn, LTp., Lachine, Que., 
has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $500,000 to manufacture win- 
dow shades, curtain poles and uphol- 
stery goods. Among the incorpora- 
tors are: William J. Daly and Albert 
Morin, Westmount, Que., and John 
Shallow, Montreal. 


THE STEVENS-HEPNER Co., LTD., 
Port Elgin, Ont., is making exten- 
sive alterations and additions to its 
brush and bréom factory. The orig- 
inal factory is being rebuilt, and 
when the work is completed will 
more than double its former capacity. 


“M.S. Co.” Hydraulic Shock 
Absorber 


The Metal Stamping Company, 
Long Island City, N. Y., is manufac- 
turing the “M. S. Co.” hydraulic 
shock absorber. This is stated to be 
a springless shock absorber suitable 
for light as well as heavy cars. All 
models are clamped to the springs of 
the car, and no drilling of holes is 
necessary. As shown in the illustra- 
tion this shock absorber consists of a 
dust-proof cylinder with an _ inside 
working piston, and it is attached to 
the axle and body of the car by uni- 
versal joints. These universal joints 
adequately provide for all side sways. 

The “M. S. Co.” shock absorber is 
not designed to nullify the flexibility 
of the springs. It is hung from the 
axle to the frame. In the operation 
of the piston there is a free down 
pressure, then meeting a hydraulic 
compression, cushioning the shock 
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The “M. 8S. Co.” shock absorber 


and preventing the spring from strik- 
ing the axle. The upward movement 
of the piston is checked according to 
the speed or strength of this move- 
ment upward. The cylinder is filled 
with glycerine, a liquid that will not 
solidify in the coldest weather. 

The company claims that by the 
use of its hydraulic shock absorber 
the wear on tires is reduced at least 
50 per cent and skidding is greatly 
reduced. The motor is_ prevented 
from racing, its full and constant 
power is utilized by the driving 
wheels, and the wear and tear on the 
mechanism of the car is materially 
lessened. These shock absorbers are 
priced at $50 per set of four and the 
company’s special model for Ford 
cars retails at $25 per set of four. 


THE STANDARD TooL & MFG. Con- 
PANY, Detroit, Mich., has increased its 
capital stock from $20,000 to $35,000. 


Hardware Age 


Anti-Rattling Door Bump- 
ers and Dovetails 


The Joseph F. O’Brien Mfg. Com- 
pany, 61 Park Place, New York City, 
is manufacturing anti-rattling door 

















O’Brien anti-rattling door bumper and 
dovetail 


bumpers and dovetails, which are 
shown in the illustration. These are 
made in two models, Nos. 85 and 86. 
Model 85 is shown here. This meas- 
ures 3 in. long, 2 1/16 in. wide and 
5, in. deep. The No. 86 measures 
3 3/16 in. long, 13/16 in. wide and 
5 in. deep. 

These dovetails are designed to 
prevent rattling and at the same time 
make the shutting of the door noise- 
less and without a shock or jar. 

The tongue or wedge of the male 
part, when closed, is held tightly by 
the rubber jaws, these jaws being pro- 
tected against wear by a band of 
spring steel. On the No. 86 new rub- 
bers can be installed without taking 
the dovetail off the car. 

The No. 85, in brass, is priced at 
$1, as is also the No. 86. In malle- 
able iron the No. 85 sells for 75 cents, 
likewise the No. 86. 


“White Mountain” Refriger- 
ator Catalog 


The Maine Mfg. Company, Nashua, 
N. H., manufacturer of the “White 
Mountain” refrigerators, has just 
published a new refrigerator cata- 
log showing the “White Mountain” 
line for 1916. 

This new catalog is exceptionally 
handsome and up to date. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated with fine halftone 
plates which show the company’s 
products to good advantage. The 
“White Mountain” line is divided into 
four sections, viz.: “White Mountain 
Grand,” “Stone White,” “White 
Mountain Hardwood,” and “White 
Mountain Pine,” and offers to the 
trade a very complete and extensive 
line of refrigerators. 

The various grades of “White 
Mountain” offer a provision chamber 
of solid stone from the quarry, plain 
metal or metal in the company’s 
special pure baked white finish. They 
are all guaranteed to be sanitary, 
economical and convenient. 


THE NATIONAL SPRING & WIRE 
CoMPANY, Albion, Mich., has added 
50,000 sq. ft. of floor space to its pres- 
ent plant. Two buildings have been 
erected. Both are of reinforced con- 
crete, two stories, with facilities for 
the addition of a third story, if neces- 
sary. 
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Still on the job after 
over 2 years of hard usage — 


GOODRICH 


WIRELESS 
TRUCK TIRES 


**Are the best truck tires made’’ say Wilson & Marion, Hardware Dealers, Circleville, O. 
. Facts like the following prove it. 

































‘These tires were applied Feb. 6, 1913 (on our one-ton 
Reo) after we’ had worn out a full set of other tires in less 
than a year. They have been in constant use since, and 
are in fairly good condition yet, are tight and only show 
the wear that hard usage in that time would naturally 
show. The tires are good for many more miles yet. We 
have used this truck on the road winter and summer and have 
hauled extremely heavy loads.’’ 








Why experiment ? This is but one instance out of thousands which 
prove Goodrich Wireless ““the best.’’ Right now, while you think of 
it, send for full information. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Service Stations and Branches in All Principal Cities 
World’s Largest Rubber Factory, AKRON, OHIO 
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The Hardware Merchants’ 
Card Index Record 


a 
4 A 















A thousand live mer- we 


chants throughout the 
country are saving energy, 
time and money using = , a 
thiscompletesystem. Let | > 
us send you our little book- —. : 
let telling how to use the 
Card Index Record in in- 
creasing your profits. 





Please send information regarding the 
Card Index Record 


HardwareAge Book Dept. | —-- aN RGR oy 
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Hardware Age 


NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE TRADE 


BURLINGTON, MO.—Albert Mutti of the firm of Mutti & 
Brown of Hopkins, Mo., has bought the Sewall & Carter hard- 
ware store. A haif interest in the business is also owned by 
a & Brown. The concern will be known as Morehouse 


IONIA, MO.—L. E. Nicholson, dealing in implements, has 
taken over the hardware and implement stock of the Roanoke 
Lumber Company. He will carry a line of baseball goods, 
belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, build- 
ing paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, cut- 
lery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, fishing tackle, 
galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, harness, heating stoves, hea farm implements, heavy 
hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys and games, 
wagons and buggies and washing machines. Catalogs re- 
quested on general hardware. 


ST. JAMES, MO.—Walter E. Yowell and Thomas L. Dean 
have succeeded H. W. Alverson. They will do business under 
the firm name of the St. James Hardware Company, and will 
handle automobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom 
fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, bug whips, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream 
separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and 
tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, 
heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, 
home barbers’ supplies, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumb- 
ing department, poultry supplies, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, event sent sewing machines, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, tin shop, wagons and buggies and 
washing machines. Catalogs requested on the above items. 


TARKIO, MO.—Alexander Rankin has purchased the in- 
terest of his partner W . Travis in the Travis & Rankin 
hardware store. The business will be continued as the Alex- 
ander Rankin Hardware Company. 


BILLINGS, MONT.—The Chambers Hardware Company 
has established itself in business here. A complete line of 
hardware has been stocked and new fixtures installed. The 
new firm requests catalogs on automobile accessories, bath- 
room fixtures, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, build- 
ing paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cutlery, fishing tackle, 
galvanized and tin sheets, mmocks and tents, harness, heat- 
ing stoves, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen cabinets, lubri- 
cating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, prepared roofing, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
anne f ; hardware, silverware, sporting goods and washing 
machines. 


COALRIDGE, MONT.—Frederick C. Buck has put in a 
stock of implements. 


PLENTYWOOD, MONT.—M. M. Johnson, in business here 
for many years, has sold out to Helland & Strand, who are 
now in possession. The new owners request catalogs on 
automobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, 
belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream sep- 
arators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dynamite, electrical 
household specialties, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, 
gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, 
linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys and games, 
wagons and buggies and washing machines. 


WIBAUX, MONT.—Harold G. Clark of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has purchased the Foss-Armstrong Hardware Com- 
pany. The Clark Hardware Company is the new firm name. 


CHAPPELL, NEB.—J. C. Gyger and H. A. Johnson have 
engaged in the hardware business here under the firm name 
of Johnson & Gyger. They will handle hardware, furniture, 
harness, windmills, engines, plumbing goods, electrical sup- 
plies and implements, on which they request catalogs. r. 
Johnson has been connected with the Sedgwick Hardware 
Company, Sedgwick, Col., for the past nine years, and was 
formerly traveling salesman for the Simmons Hardware Com- 
pany. 


PLATTSMOUTH, NEB.—Bester & Swatek have opened a 
hardware store. They will deal in the following lines: Builders’ 
hardware, churns, cutlery, dog collars, dynamite, fishing 
tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, heating stoves, heavy hard- 
ware, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, tin shop and 
washing machines. 


CATSKILL, N. Y.—The Catskill Hardware Company, con- 
ducting both a wholesale and retail business, has purchased 
ground, on which it will erect in the fall a three-story brick 
and cement building, 50 by 50 ft., for storehouse purposes. 
Catalogs requested. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—The Niagara Falls Hardware & 
Supply Company has been organized to conduct both a whole- 
sale and retail business in automobile accessories, baseball 
goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, crockery and 
glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, 
hammocks and tents, heavy hardware, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
plumbing department, prepared roofing, pumps, refrigerators, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, wae and bug- 
gies and washing machines, by E. A. Muth, . N. Hoffman 
and R. G. Wright. Catalogs pertaining to general hardware 
and specialties requested. 


NORTHVILLE, N. Y.—Hiram C. Denton of Conklingville, 
has taken possession of the hardware stock of C. B. Resseguie. 


NYACK, N. Y.—Hill & Hubbell have been incorporated to 
deal in paints, oils, varnishes and glass. The capital is 
$10,000 and the incorporators are G. E. Hubbell, A. B. and 
W. Hill. The new firm expects to carry a hardware stock 
_ ~ near future, and requests catalogs on a general line of 

ardware. 


WHITNEY POINT, N.._Y.—P. H. Landers, who has been 
conducting business here for the past ten years, has sold out 
to the Bull & Dewsnap Hardware Company, a recently 
formed corporation. George Bull, one of the members of the 
concern, will conduct the business for the present. 


KENSAL, N. D.—The Cox-Nelson Hardware Company has 
changed hands. Ekren Brothers are now in charge. 


ROCK LAKE, N. D.—N. W. Hawkinson has bought the 
stock of Krohn & Spenst of Munich, N. D., which he wil) 
consolidate with his own. 


GEARY, OKLA.—The Weber Hardware & Implement Com- 
pany has completed plans for the erection of a new building. 


GUTHRIE, OKLA.—E. L. Hirschi has purchased the Dale 
building, which he will occupy as a hardware store. 


STILLWATER, OKLA.—The partnership of Hartenbower 
& Kelly has been dissolved. A. J. Hartenbower has retired, 
and business will be continued under the title of the Kelly 
Hardware Company. 


TEXHOMA, OKLA.—The Mallett Brothers Hardware Com- 
pany has established itself here. Its stock will consist of 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, crockery and glassware, 
children’s vehicles, cutlery, galvanized and tin sheets, lubri- 
cating oils, heating stoves, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, wagons and buggies, washing machines, 
shelf hardware, sporting goods and ranges and stoves. 


EAGLE POINT, ORE.—The Eagle Point Hardware will 
——, into the Ashpole Building when alterations are com- 
pleted. 


BLOOMINGTON, S. D.—F. L. Larsen has moved his hard- 
ware stock from Onawa, Iowa. 


HERRICK, S. D.—J. C. Thomas has become the owner of 
a hardware store here. His stock includes buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, cream sep- 
arators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog 
collars, dynamite, fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture depart- 
ment, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks 
and tents, heating stoves, heavy hardware, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, tin shop and washing machines. 


BLACKSTONE, VA.—R. F. Dillard and J. D. Crawley are 
purchasers of the interest held by H. H. Seay, and others, 
in the Seay-Dillard Hardware Company. While the business 
will be conducted the same as heretofore, the name of the 
company will be changed to the Dillard-Crawley Hardware 
Company. The concern commenced business in 1880 and was 
later incorporated as the Harris-Dillard Hardware Company. 
After several years H. H. Seay was admitted as a partner, 
and the firm name was changed to the Seay-Dillard Hard- 
—o Company, under which it has continued up to the pres- 
ent time. 


WAVERLY, WASH.—H. Peters and Son of Rock Creek 
Valley have purchased the stock and fixtures of the Gruver 
Hardware Company. The new firm will be known as the 
Peters Hardware Company, and will deal in automobile acces- 
sories, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical household special- 
ties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, 
gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, kitchen 
housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry sup- 
plies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, sewin 
machines, shelf hardware, silverware, tin shop, wagons an 
buggies and washing machines. William Peters will be 
manager. 


ALMA CENTER, WIS.—Hollie Peterson has acquired a 
third interest in the Corner Hardware Company, which 
handles baseball goods, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, churns, cream sep- 
arators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, elec- 
trical household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvan- 
ized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, 
heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, 
kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, prepared roofing, 
ranges and cook stoves, sewing machines, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, wagons and buggies and 
washing machines. Catalogs requested on light trucks. 


BLACK RIVER FALLS, WIS.—The Hanson & Johnson 
Implement Company has sold out to the Black River Imple- 
ment Company. 


NEW IONDON, WIS.—H. J. Cade has moved his hard- 
ware business from Hollendale, and increased his stock by 
a line of 5 and 10 cent goods. 


NEW RICHMOND, WIS.—The interest of John Lynch in 
the firm of Lynch Brothers has been purchased by Martin 
Lynch, who will continue the business under his own name. 


WEYANMEGA, WIS.—Kosanke Brothers, who have con- 
ducted a hardware and tinsmithing business here for over 
thirty-three years, have disposed of it to A. A. Koehler of 
West Bloomfield. Kosanke Brothers will continue to handle 
implements and vehicles. 
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DARE YOU? 


YOU think, Mr. Hardware Dealer, that you 
can buy goods right without Butler Brothers— 


else you would be a regular customer of ours. 


WE think you are losing even more than we 
are when you do not give us a share of your 
regular business. Dare you submit this to the 


stern test of PRICE and VALUE and then buy 


accordingly? 


COMPARE the NET GUARANTEED 


prices in our October catalogue. You know 
what merchandise is. You know what you 
have been paying. Just compare—value for 
value, price for price, with a determination to 
act for your own best interests in saving 


money, avoiding overstocking and increasing 


your profits. DARE YOU? 





Butler Brothers 


Exclusive Wholesalers of General Merchandise 


New York Chicago St. Louis 
Minneapolis Dallas 
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